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TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


{IMMEDIATE RELIEF. PERMANENT CURE. 


What some Independent Witnesars say: 
i anu Marcnioness oF ANGLESEY: ** Th Ete ung woman has had no approach to a tit since 
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A VALENTINE. 


WRITTEN BY A MARRIED MAN, 


IxTo my presence came just now 
A little child—I know not how. 
Familiar, too, he seemed ; and yet 
I could not tell-where we had met. 


His mien was innocent and mild— 
I never saw a fairer child— 

And yet in most unseemly glee 

He winked one wicked eye at me. 


I knew him then. The pretty boy 

Took aim with the same silver toy 

That slays its thousands. “ Wait!” criedI; 
Don't shoot at me, my son; oh, fie! 


“ For you forget it was your dirt 

Sent once with your own matchiess art, 
That made me like the rest—a fool. 
Since then, alas! I’ve been to school. 


“For she, ah, yes! she still is fair ; 
Untouched by grey her dusky hair. 
Once she was loving ; now you see 

She rules the house, and she rules me.” 


He said no word, but just took aim. 
Straight to my heart the arrow came. 
“ Forget me now, sir, if you dare!” 
Cried Cupid, running down the stair. 


Deep in ay heart there is a pa‘n— 
Methinks I am in love again! 


Sweet, sweet, my pet, it is not trues 
Those foolish words I deeply rue. 


I wonder if you are in league 

With Cupid? Is it Love's intrigue? 
TI know not, care not, but I'll sign 
Myself your humble Valeatine. 


—— 


PERFUMES FOR HORSES. 


THERE are some perfumes that are very grateful to 
Lorses, however little credit a horse may commonly 
receive for possessing delicacy of scent. 
Horse-trainers are aware of the fact, and make use of 
their knowledge in training stubborn and apparently 
intractable animals, 
_ Many trainers have favourite perfumes, the composi- 
tion of which they keep a secret, and it is the possession 
_ Of this means of appealing to the horse's msthetic sense 
that enables so many of them to accomplish such 
wonderful results. 


en §-—————— 
A PLUCKY OFFICER. 


Tris always a little awkward to retire when one is 
suddenly sarrouiaded by a superior force of the enemy, 
hut that problem.was solved one night by Colonel S. of 
the Federal forces. The story is told in a recent book 
_ of * Memoirs of the American Civil War.” It was rain- 
ing hard, and such was the darkness that it was impos- 
ible to see more than a foot or two ahead. The 
Colonel, riding through the woods, came upon a body 
of men marching along the road, and supposing them 
tobe of the Confederate force, which he knew to be 
Moving, approached them and called out: “ Whose 
sogrneaa 18 this Pp” and the answer came promptly : 


—, sir. 
. “Ugh!” But the Colonel’s shudder was over in an 
mstant. “Send the officer of the guard to me at once.” 
Yes, sir; yes, General,” was the reply, the men 
supposing him by the tone to be one high in authority. 
. tresently the officer arrived, breathless, and was 
ile to “ride out here with me and show me the 
rebel picket line,” and the two set out, riding until the 
soldier said : 
“ Yonder i i 
Shree they lie, General. I am afraid to go any 
a Well, I’m not,” declared the “General,” suddenly 
A the muzzle of his revolver -to the other’s ear. 
. 10U are my prisoner, sir. Forward! March!” And 
™m they went. 
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A VERY STALE LOAF. 


THE oldest loaf in existence has recently passed into 
the hands of the British Museum authorities. It was 
discovered in Assyria by a French explorer, M. Mon- 
thon, together with the remnants of several other pieces 
of bread carefully wrapped in cloth 

It is supposed that it was leavened and baked about 
the year 560 B.c., when it was the custom to put food in 
the coffin with adead person. It resembles a peuny bun 
in shape and colour, aud is in perfect condition. 

The flavour did not seem to impress the explorers, | 
but this is not surprising considering its 2,000 years’ 
entoimbment. 


—————q@~r™3___ 
NOT TO BE DONE. 


Ir was ina Brixton tramcar. He took out 2 piece of | 
paper on which there were many figures and said : 

“T've been trying to invent a puzzle to put on the 
market, but I can only get so far with it.” 

“ What is it ¥” asked the other. 

“This represents a tramear. There are twelve men 
on one side and eight women on the other.” 

“T see. You want to get ten on a side.” 

“No, I don't. Another woman gets in the car, mak- 
ing nine women to twelve men.” 

» Exactly.” 

* She must have a seat. 
and ——” 

“And one of them gets up and offers her a seat, of 
course.” ‘ 

“Yes, of course. Now what I want is to place ker 
anong the eight women.” 

“My dear sir,” said the other, as he turned away, 
“you had better tackle the problem of perpetual motion. 
It can't be done. If there were but seven women it 
couldn't be done. Hither make your nine women get off 
and take cabs, or let one of the men go on the top and 
catch cold.” ° 


She looks at the twelve men, | 
| 
1 
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WONDERS WITH THE WHIP. 


A DECIDED sensation has been created in Vienna by 
aman who probably stands alone in the world in his 
articular line of performance. This gentleman’s name 
is Piskslug, and he is an Austro-Hungarian by birth. 
He is an expert, or, rather, a phenomenal artist, in the 
use of the whip. 

The first thing he does is to take a long-lashed stout- 
handled whip in each hand, and, with orchestral 
accompaniment, proceed to crack or snap them at a 
terrific rate. The sound made by his whips m this 
manner is graduated from a noise like a rifle report to 
the soft click of a billiard ball. It makes a curious sort 
of music, and serves to show how he can regulate the 
force of each stroke. 

More interest, however, is evinced when he seizes a 
vicious-looking whip with an abnormally Jong lash. It 
is provided with a very heavy handle of medium length. 
This is his favourite toy, and what he can do with it is 
really wonderful. He first gives an idea of what fearful 
force there lies in a whip lash in the hands of an expert. 

A large frame, over which is stretched a calf or sheep- 
skin, is brought on the stage. This is marked with dots 
of red paint. The man with the whip steps ee and 
swinging the lash round his head lets fly at the -skin. 
With every blow he actually pulls a piece right out from 
the leather, leaving a clean-cut hole. : 

These pieces are distributed among the audience to 
show that there is no trickery about the performance. 
‘After this he takes a frame with three shelves. On these 
there are a dozen or more of medium-sized apples lying 
very close together and provided with large numbers. 
Anyone in the audience may designate which apple he 
wishes struck, and the unerring lash snatches it out like 
a flash. . 

Astill more difficult feat is the snapping of coins from 
a narrow-necked bottle. A piece of silver about the 
size of half-a-crown is Sy over the cork of the bottle, 
which stands on the edge of a table. The whip artist, 
without appearing to take any sort of aim, sends the 
long lash whizzing through the air and picks off the coin 
without jarring the bottle, much less breaking it. 
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Pearson's Magazine. 
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| @PYT the time of writing, the new number of our 
monthly is not yet in the hands of the 
public. But although a first issue of 


200,000 copies has been prepared, orders are coming 
in so fast that the stock is likely to be exhausted in the 
first week of publication. — great is the demand 
that, although every effort will be made to keep up the 
supply, I must seriously advise those who want to 
make certain of obtaining a copy to do so at once. 


| It is unnecessary at this late hour to sav much about 


the appearance of the magazine. I cannot refrain, 
however, from quoting the following passage from the 
letter of one who is perhaps the greatest journalist of 
the day, and to whom an advance copy of the 
magazine had been privately sent. 

_ I do not know whether you would value 
my opinion of your monthly. But it may perhaps 
interest you to hear that I have already read it through 
from cover to cover with real pleasure. I confess I have 
never gone right through with any magazine before. As 
a rule, you know, one has to exercise the gentle art of 
skipping. The illustrations are simply beautiful . . . . 
and, if I may say so, I do not think that a single improve- 
ment could be made.” 


In the current number of the magazine will be 
found particulars of an offer of a prize of £250, 
which is not beyond the reach of any man, woman, or 
child in the kingdom. It is to be gained, in fact, in 
return for six ideas* 


Mrs. Lumxrns: “ Joshua, I am going to the dentist's 
to have a tooth pulled out. You mind the baby while 
I'm gone.” 

Mir. L. (with alacrity): “ You mind the baby, Jennie; 
I'll go and get a tooth pulled out.” 

TeacHER: “Do you know what 
means ?” 

Boy: “ Yes'm. We had that word last week.” 

“You have a good memory. Now stand up and give 
a good definition.” 

“Why, if you play in th’ dirt, your mamma fills your 
ears an’ nose full of soap.” 

———s fe —_—— 

Jones (who finds his friend Smith gazing into the 
window of a millinery shop): “Hullo, old man! 
Admiring the styles ?” 

Smith : ‘* Not exactly. 
corner ?” 

“ Yes.” 


Jones : 
Smith: “ Well, look in at the window now.” 
“I’m looking.” 


re-tri-bu-tion 


Hear the barrel organ at the 


Jones: 
Smith: “See all the hats? ” 

Jones: “ peshene 

Smith : “ Ain't it like being in the theatre? ” 


—7rteo 


Durina a recent trip of the City of San Antonio an 
old lady passenger, who was hard to please, and who 
grumbled at everything and everybody about the ship, 
said to the captain at the breakfast table, just before 
reaching port: “After all, captain, there’s one thing 
that is ly good on this ship, and when I say a thing’s 
really good, I mean it. Never saw better anywhere.” 

« Glad to hear you say so, madam,” replied the gallant 
captain; “we always try to make things pleasant and 
comfortable for our guests. But what is there on this 
ship you admire so much ?” 

‘ The salt,” replied the old lady. 


who collects the largest number of coupons before the end of the year, and— 
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striking four in the afternoon, 
knock at-the door of Mr. 


eet 88: 
* | say Mansfield.. ‘Ask him to see me at once.” 
The clerk .an along a short, dark corridor into a room 
at the end, and, presently re- 
ing, ushered the stranger 
r. ’a presence. 
{ He had scarcely returned to his 
desk when an knock sum- 
moned him again to the outer 
‘door, and a second stranger 
“Have you had a gentleman 
call here within the last few 
minutes?” 
“Name of Mansfield?” 
“Never mind the name,” said 
lowering his voice. 


not Mansfeld. 


door, turned off along the corridor. 
take in your names?” asked the clerk 


*Now then, eal See Te eted 8 ds 
: wi” gi jimmon 
«Whats yor little eh?” 


clerk moved dazedly forward, and nen the 


for the detectives, the room was unocoup If 
My. Elwyn had been Faust, and hisvisitor Mephistopheles, 


could not have been’more sudden or 
“alll "is he was here three minutes ago, and 
Mr. Elwyn too. I sie, mae in myself,” faltered the 
clerk. ‘“ My office door been open all the while, and 
they couldn't have left this room without my seeing 
**Except by the window,” Wilkins abruptly suggested. 


Was that open when you brought him in? 
*T don't think 80.” ” 


¢ t feet below, the 
flat, roof of an outbuilding which extended from 
the rear of one of these houses to the rear of No. 9, 


of 

Ian. 
“ The skylight in that roof is unfastened,” Simmonds 
remarked 
“They have 
dropped down 
here and bolted 


“ Fulke Street, Holborn.” 

“ Round as fast as you can run, Wilkins——” ~~ 

But Wilkins was half-way downstairs already; and 
having secured the outer door, Simmonds proceeded to 
make a business-like. bh through the four rooms 
comprised in the set of chambers. 

ere was only one other clerk in at the time; he had 

seen nothing, but had heard his co! conduct Mr. 


: Belton (to give him his real name) into Mr. Elwyn's 


room. ; 
“ And you did not see or hear the door re-opened P” 


“\ «Not ill you came.” 


don't cease to remam er that the curvaat number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE con 


Simmonds strolled irritably back along the corridor, 
the two clerks walking aimlessly after him. 


igantic iron safe, into old chests full of papers, 
as ible and impossible hiding-place, and had 
discovered nothing whatever when the other man re- 
turned. 


“That outhouse is used by.a law stationer,” Wilkins 


explained. “There are three clerks wor in it. They 
say nobody has been through the skylight, and they 
haven't heard anybody drop on the roof.” 


“ "ve not flown over the houses!” sneered Sim- 
‘monds irascibly. “‘ They're nowhere here; I've explored 
rey corns, bag enemies bes poe Sages ve 
dodged us, and, if clerks are not ge li 
haven't escaped by the door. I tell you they’ve pee 
- to tat roof, and : ge Areal ip eget the sky- 

ight an uare the atationer’s men, jum 
deen into bo of the next-door , an po 
through the house into Fulke Street. Come on; we're 
wasting time here.” 

“But why has Elwyn gone?” 

“That's what we've got to find out.” 


I. 

THatT was just what they could not find out. 

Belton had held a responsible position in a city bank, 
and it was not until yesterday that suspicions of fraud 
had been entertained against hi Secret investigation 
revealed that for years pant he had been carrying on a 
systematic course of embezzlement, so cunningly falsi- 
fying his books that but for an accident he might not 
even yet have been found out. 

A warrant was procured for his arrest, the detectives 
were on the bank premises, and, to avoid unnecessary 
publicity, w: sien, Foti him to be sent into the ma 8 
room to them, w unaccountably getting wind of his 


up . 
hand, and promised him another 
if he reached Fellow’s Inn well 
ahead of his pursuers. . 

As the vehicle was stopping, he 
flung another sovereign to the 
driver, sprang out, and ran into the 
inn. A minute later the second cab 
was on the spot, and, leaving a 
passing policeman to the 
entrance, for there was.no other 
way into the Inn or out of it, the detectives followed on 
the track of the fugitive; No. 9 being the second 
building in which they made inquiries. 

That Mr. Elwyn, an elderly and highly-respectable 
solicitor, should so suddenly have vanished with Belton, 
only added to the mystery of the whole business. The 
police theory was that he must have been implicated in 
the other man’s frauds; but it was a theory in support 
of which they could no tittle of evidence. 

At his private residence the news of bis strange disap- 

was received with panic-stricken incredulity. 

© one could suggest the faintest clue to his behaviour. 
But men of apparently blamelees life have so often lived 
a dual existence, without confiding even in those nearest 
and dearest to them, that the police were still far from 
convinced. Mr. Elwyn had certainly vanished in com- 
pany with an escaping criminal, If he were innocent 
way had he fled ? 


officer was keeping a forlorn through a 
Sinead Paintell fer chee the misasi ers 
mers formal precaution, as it was that they could 
not be in the Inn, but had really by the window 
into Fulke Street, and thence into the baffling wilderness 
Oto tele, h flashed des f the f 

bp criptions o: itives from 
one end of the kingdom to the other; all night the police 


of every town were on the alert, and railway stations 


Til. 


WHEN the clerks arrived that morning at Mr. Elwyn’s 
chambers the manager © the letters and the busi- 
ness 
been 


that has ever basn offered for so light a work. 


| in the w 


| me, as it were. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, idvv. 


somewhere—I can’t make out exactly where or whit 
it is.” 


Johnson went with him ;: at first there was nothing t» 
be heard, then, after an interval, the sound recommenced, 
It was not loud or distinct, it was a muffled, intermit. 
tent thud, thud, by no means to locate. 

“Sounds like someone in Mr. Elwyn’s room thumpin: 
on the wall,” observed Johnson. : 

“Yes; but there’s nobody in his room,” said Mr. 
Cardell. 

They passed out along the corridor together into Mr, 
Elwyn’s private office. 

“hs more distinct here,” cried Johnson. 
“Tt sounds now as if it were somebody in 
your room.” 

“Can’t make it out,” ejaculated Mr. 
Cardell excitedly. “I believe it is in this 
wall between the two rooms. Run down 
and tell the officer on duty at the gate I 
want him at once.” 

The policeman, declining to leave his 
post, the housekeeper came ; 

Mr. Elwyn’s room was a large, old- 
fashioned apartment, with a curiously 
carved polished oak wainscot half up the 
walls, and the dull rapping seemed to come 
from behind that wainscotting. 

me in the wall ree Enctighs 4it? 
housekeeper agreed, “but how any! 
could get in there I'm blest if I know.” J 

“ Didn't you hear anything here last night?” 

“TI wasn't in this room last night, sir. The char. 
woman who does these chambers is stone deaf. Slic 
oo have heard it if it was fifty times as loud a; 

is.” 

ef ao know of no seoret panel in the wall?” 

“ 0.” 

“ Well, we must get to the bottom of it somehow.” 
cried Mr. Cardell. ‘ Ask that policeman where Sim. 
monds is to be found, Johnson, and fetch him a. 
quickly as you can.” 

Within -an-hour Simmonds arrived, and he dil 


not hesitate to add the weight of his authority to tl. 


general opinion. 

“By yes! There’s a secret door in thi, 
wainscot,” he announced. “Never dreamt of sucli :: 
thing till this moment! What the deuce are they doin; 
hers, if de! Bene Halle ai a 

e ta sharply on the , and called. No voir 
atnweret but the knocking from within became moi: 
cupngeee 
“No signs of any door,” said Simmonds, narrowly 
scrutinising the wainscot. ‘“ But-—-What's this? Ho 
\—it’s a bullet hole, and this splintering lov - 

uite recent. Here! We must have this lot down. 

t’s quite certain.” 

There was not much delay in procuring a carpenter. 
and the pulling down of part of the wainscotting sun 
discl a recess in the wall, and within its close limi's 
were huddled two apparently lifeless figures. Imm. 
diately the support was removed from the front, one oi 
the figures choad sideways, and Simmonds grasped i'. 
to save it from falling heavily to the floor. 

Ms ay Belton!” he exclaimed. “Great heavens! whit's‘ 
t is ” 

He let the body sink down at his feet, and glance. 
shuddering, from the stain on his hand to the thin re:! 
line that streamed down behind the man's ear and o'"" 
his white collar. 

Meanwhile Mr. Elwyn, the second prisoner in t!:' 
ghastly cell, had been carried out into the room. H” 
was found to be securely gagged and bound, his fics 
qras haggard and drawn, an had lapsed into a sti!" 
of semi-consciousness, 

Nearly another hour was gone before he had si:t!- 
ciently recovered to look up at them, with a linger. 
horror in his eyes, and ask feebly : 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Yes, sir. We don’t want to distress you,” sijid 


Simmonds, “but I shall be glad if you can tell us he 
this all hephesed, sir.” 

Slowly, but with gathering clearness, as his strove: 
icteorned to him, Mr. Elwyn delivered his explan:! in. 


* he begun. 


“The moment the man entered my room, 
“before I could - 

realise what he was 
doing, he crossed the 
floor, flung up the 
window, tw » and 
levelled a revolver at 
me. Thesuddenness 
of hisaction paralysed 


“*Utter a sound,’ 
he said, ‘and I fire. 


“ Grossing to: that wall, as he spoke, he tonched - »-° 
part of the carvin id and s door sprang open ii {I 
— Until then, I had no ideg that one cvi-t-d 


“ ‘Tn with you,’ he said, still threatening me. ‘L°: 
“ ‘ould I do? 4 stopped into the ree, be 


foHowed me, the door @ snap, and 
were in total, stifling darkness. 


tains an offer of £250 for six ideas—the largest sum 
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u ently we heard in the room; we heard you 
Ba, = nef I had, foe enknawn reasons, escaped with 
ites by way of the window; but the muzzle of the 
revolver was cold against my face all the while, and I 


, stir. 
dated 208 you had gone, he told me exultingly how he 
used to occupy these chambers as an accountant before 
I took them, and had discovered that secret panel 
accidentally, Believing its existence was known only 
to himself, he used the recess to keep private papers in, 
andsaid nothing to anyone about it. . . 

“Running from you yesterday. it struck him, he said, 
.sa last chance, if he could get in here and conceal 
himself, first opening the window to mislead you, ke 
; — might afterwards 
contrive to get 
awa: uiet 
ada sever of the 
night. He had 
intended, if I was 
out, to force his 
way in, lock the 
door, and leave it 
to be broken open 
after he ad 


hidden himself. 
And he carried 
out his mad 


-cheme, though my presence necessitated an a!teration 
of his original plans. 

“ When the chambers were closed, and he judged that 
ay clerks had gone for the night, he took the precaution, 
with my handkerchief and his own, to bind and gag me, 
nis object being, of course, to gain us much start as 
possible before [ could raise an alarm. Being unarmed, 
I conld do nothing but submit. 

“Then I h him fumbling over the wall and 
ruuttering impatiently. By-and-bye, I gathered that he 
vould not open the door; that the spring could only be 
-perated from the outside. He was interrupted by 
learing the woman come in to clean the rooms, and 
whilst she was here he remained as still as myself. But 
:s soon as she went, he renewed his efforts, and, 
realising how hopelessly he was imprisoned, became 
frantic at last, and beat against the wainscot, raving and 
cursing horribly. 

«The night seemed as if it would never end. But, at 
i-ngth, througb a small crack in the thick wainscotting, 
ve could make out that day was breaking. The sight of 
it made him desperately calm. 

«-They shan't take me like a rat ina trap.’ he cried. 
‘There are two shots in my revolver. I'll risk one and 
see if I can't blow the catch off this door.’ 

“He fired. The report was deafening, but as nobod 
lived in this building, I suppose it pussed unnoticed, 
rien by ourselves, 

“No good!’ he said, with an oith. ‘I've mis- 
calculated the spot. Ill dodge them yet, though. IfI 
vcav't escape one way, Ill make the best of the other.’ 

~ He fireda second shot, and was silent.” 


_—_—_ of 
DO DREAMS KILL? 


A New TuHeory To Account FoR SuDDEN DEatus, 


It happens a trifle oftener than twice a week that 
people are found dead in bed in London, and that the 
only cause for death to be found by the medical men 
is that of heart failure. Heart disease is the usual term 
employed in the death certificates, but that is a generul 
expression covering many minor troubles. A surgeon 
who has made or assisted at autopsies in over two 
hundred cases daring the last six years says that in 
many instances the heart was not apparently diseased, 
und that death was really due to the fact that the heart 
had stopped working without any apparent cause. 

It is set down in medical works that people have 
ucttually died of fright, and the doctor, whose curiosity 
was aroused by the mysterious cases of persons found 
lexd without satisfactory explanation, concluded that it 
‘as possible for people to die from the same cause while 
asleep. Of course, the fright would have to occur ina 
dream or nightmare. 

Undoubtedly nightmares are really dangerous. Per- 
«ns.who dream that they have walked long distances 
er have been en, in violent exercise, such as fight- 
ing, will awake as tired as though the body had actuall 
tustained the fatigue which the mind had dreamed. 
vust how far this = a as a cause of death isa 
question which will bly never be answered. 

One theory is that the mysterious deaths are due to 
the shock cansed by an experience which would produce 
Intul results if it occurred to the person while awake, 
‘ch as a fall from a high building. a railway accident, 
‘'2 uurderous assault. Persons have frequently had 
vividly realistic dreams in which they have been placed 
in deadly peril, but have either escaped from the 
threatened danger or they have awakened, thus putting 
uu ond to the nightmare. ; 

Dreamers who have talked with the doctor who is 
‘sponsible for this theory have never been found to 
have actually suffered the threatened fate. When they 
lave fallen from high points they have invariably been 
twakened, and one man who dreamed he was being 
murdered by: a burglar awoke just before the robber 
Could carry out his purpoce. The fright attending 
“o.cat dreams is said by this physician to be greater 
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than the person would experience if placed in the same 
peril while awake. 

To quote his own words: 

“I firmly believe that many deaths of persons who 
are found lifeless in bed are due to shock in violent 
dreams, in which some mishap or assault has seemed 
to have been completed, such as the murder of the 
dreamer, the loss of his life in an accident, or some 
equally shocking experience. I have run across cases 
of persons who have dreamed that they died naturally 
and were buried; but a dream of natural death would 
not involve the condition of violence which I have just 
mentioned, and there would be no shock, for most 
deaths from natural causes are neither very painful nor 
distressing to the patient. 

“ There would be considerable fright in a case where 
@man was heing murdered,” the doctor continues, 
“and was unable to aid himself. as is invariably the 
case in dreams, and if the assassin actually seemed to 
inflict the fatal blow or wound, it is ngt improbable 
that the resnlt in the dream would follow juet as though 
the crime were actually committed white the person 
was awake. The mental shock in a dream, I fancy, 
would be greater than if the occurrence happened while 
the person was awake, 

“In my own case,” he concludes, “I am a very brave 
man when awake, and would no more fear an encounter 
with a burglar than a visit from a friend; but when I 
have dreamed of burylars, my dread and horror and 
fright have been well-nigh uncontrollable. I think I 
could really be frightened to death by a very realistic 
dream about a burglar. My own experience lcads me 
to believe that nightmares. as violent dreams are usually 
called, are very dangerous, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that many unaccountable deaths are 
due to this cause.” 


fe 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Pvcssy (concluding story): * Thus was I saved by 
mere presence of ming” 

Bolgertop (gloomily): “Great thiny—presence of 
mind. I might have been a rich min to-day if my 
presence of mind had not failed me at one time.” 

Pugsby: * Indeed! When was that ¥” 

Bolgertop: “You remember my Uncle George—rich 
old duffer, Well, sir, I was with him one day when he 
was taken with a fit. I was so frightened that I lost my 
presence of mind and called in a doctor, and Uncle 
George is living yet.” 

—-.- ——~»e f=. 
PEASANTS AND THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 


ANYONE who mixes with the Russian peasantry, and 
becomes acquainted with the popular superstitions, can- 
not fail to be struck by the fact that the “end of the 
world” plays a most important part in their curious 
beliefs. Jf an epidemic carries off a large number of 
people, if the harvest fails, cach is regarded as asi 
that the end of the world is not far distunt. Even the 
ordinary troubles of life are often taken as warnings 
that the dread time is neuv at hand, 

During the famine of 183, it was a common thing to 
sce groups of peusants stznding in the streets, dis- 
cussing the probable date of the end of all things earthly. 

About three years before the end of the world, they 
say, Kitui will appear. Kitoi isa hero—the Tear Kito1. 
He will perform a scries of heroic actions. and travel 
swiftly round the werld, conquering everybody without 
trouble ; he will make a prisoner of the White Tsar who 
reigns at St. Petersburg. and keep him for three years. 
Then he will be obliged. for some reason which nobod 
knows, to release his priconer, after which the world will 
come to an end at once. Some of the peasants actually 
declared, during the famine, that they had seen Kitoi. 

— —--— ef. as 


Papa: “Ethel. I fear that young niin is not enter- 
rising.” 
: Ethel: “ Yes, he is, papa; hearing that Mr. Simpson 
had proposed to me hy letter, he has just proposed to 
me by telegram, and I naturally take the first offer.” 


SON'S BICYCLES 
PEAR ' 
£10 Saved by the Purchaser. 

> HE Licycle is no longer a luxury. It has become a 

necessity. For this reason faney prices ought 
N no longer to be maintained. And for this reason 
} 4 Thave introduced into the market a Pearson's 
i) ad Bicyctr. The machines are made in every size, 
+4 for ladies and gentlemen. They are fitted with 
light Roadster Dunlop-Welch 1{-inch pneumatic tyres, rat- 
traps or ordinary pedals, Brooks's saddle if preferred, 
reversible handle bar, mud guard, brake, pump, wallet, 
spanner, and oil-can. The gentlemen's machine are geared 
to 65, the ladics’ to 60. Carter’s gear-cace—which I am 
told is the best in the market—will be supplied for 28s. 
extra, i.e, the exact cost of fitting. 

The price including accessories is £14 14s. 

These bicycles are sold at cost price. They are guaranteed 
equal to any sold for £25 elsewhere. Cash must accompany 
orders, and machinos will be consigned to their destination 
carriage forward. 
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BUILDING THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE BOATS. 


A CwHat witH Mr. CwuasPER. 


Forwarp all! Are youready? Paddle! and off I 
went in search of informatiun for our readers regarding 
the coming boat-race. Armed with a note of appoint- 
ment, I made my way to Mr. Clasper’s works on the 
riverside at Putney, where I found him busily attendins 
to the building of the Oxford boat. , ; 

When we had exchanged the usual civilities, I started 
my mission with the question : 

“When does the first intimation that you are going 
to build the boat come?” : 

“Well, I usually have it about six weeks Lefore the 
race comes off. This is not always the case, however, 
as I have had it as late as one week Lefore the race, and 
then, of course, every available workman had to he em- 
ployed in order that the boat might be finished in time. 

“Who gives me the order? Oh, the president of the 
boat club. He arranges the whole matter as 1egards 
the price and maker, as you see there is no competition 
allowed. The Universities want the hest boats, and they 
have to pay a high pvice for them. This” (pointing to 
a regular leviathan in the way of length: “is the newly 
completed Cambridge boat; it cost nearly fifty-five 

unds, and is very Jike the Oxford boat which is hein: 
built at the present moment. : 

“Asa matter of fact,” he continued, “I have been 
building for the Universities, on and off, since 1870, that 
is to say for the last twenty-six years, and during the 
whole time there has been excessively little change in 
the general build of the bouts. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that the slides and fittings have remained the 
same. On the contrary, very large and very important 
improvements have been made in this direction.” 

“I suppose,” I interrupted. “the boats are Luilt, 
balanced, and weighted according to the physicxl 
peculiarities of the oarsmen ?” 

“Certainly; the order to build a boat is seldom cr 
ever given until the crew has been decided upon, anil 
then the weights and length of the stretchers aré for- 
warded to me. The general dimensions, I may say. do 
not vary to any great extent. The measurements of tha 
Cambridge boat this year are: Length, sixty-one feet 
four inches; greatest breadth, twenty-ihree and a 
quarter inches; greatest depth, nine und a quarter 
inches; depth in fore part, six and a quarter 
inches; depth in after part, tive anda half inches, and 
space between the seats, four feet three inches. Ths 
oars are approximately twelve feet six inches in length, 
and weigh about seven pounds, although, as perhaps you 
know, each oar is not of the same length. 

“Yea, L always make out my own designs. and should 
either Oxford or Cambridge take a liking totheir boats, 
they will often row the race two or three years in 
succession in the same “eight.” Should they not do sv, 
however, she is handed over to the club, and does duty up 
at the University. Sometimes, in fact, she is sold to some 
of our local clubs, and used at the Henley races. There 
is always a ready sale for the old inter-’varsity racing 
eights. 

“The hull of the boat, as you see, is practically seain- 
less. I like to build it with four pieces only if I can 
possibly obtain material of the right length; Lut as a 
rule it takes six. Each of these is less than three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, no great thickness to carry 
nine men, is it? 

“This accounts,” Mr. Clasper went on, “for the 
marvellous lightness of the structure, the whole of 
which does not weigh more than 20 pounds, inciuding 
outriggers thirty pounds, and seats two pounds. 

“The mainstay of the boat lies in the strength of the 
kelson, which is the piece of. wcod running along the 
centre of the keel from end to end. This is a made 
of ash, on account of its lightness and strength. The 
ribs and supportsare of oak, while the major part of the 
boat itself is of Havana cedar, which, as you see " (point- 
ing to a distant corner of the building), “is bent into 
shape by being held over a hot cylinder. and continually 
damped in order that it may warp a3 we wish.” 

And then, in answer to my thanks: 

“Don’t mention it, no trouble at all. Tonly hope that 
what I have told you may prove of interest to your 
readers.” 


io — 


“T say, what are you doing 2” demanded the liali-boy 
of the countryman who was workiig at the electric 
button in his room with a penknife. 

“Ob, ye're kere, air ye” was the response. “ Jest 
lend me a hand, will ye? I wanter cit the stopper aowt . 
o' this speakin’ tube. S'‘pose’n the house i'd catch fire 
and I couldn't let the landlord know.” 


oo 


THe conversation turned upon the fatal nuuler, 
Friday. salt-spilling, and other superstitions, 

“It is not well to make too much fun of such matters,” 
gravely remarked Brichanteau. * For instance. I had 
an old uncle who, at theage of seventy-seven, committed 
the imprudence of making cne of a dinner party of 
thirteen.” 

“ And he died the nex day ’" Le Ribi inqitived, 

“No, but exactly thirteen years afterwards.” 

A shudder ran through the audience. 

(N.B. This is a French joke. ] 


'e picture—-for the solution of which £0 is to be gained will app-ar presently 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 
REPLIES, 


2858. If the North Atlantic were to be Converted into Dry 
; Land, what would the New Country Look Like? 
It would form-a huge valley, with the mountain 


would be divided by two ridges, parallel to each other 
inal rims, into three minor valleys, each 
miles in breadth. The dividing ridges 
would reach about half the elevation of the continental 
margins, and would form broad, undulating plateaux. 
Here and there Line 4 would rise into lofty summits, 
mostly volcanic, whic 


outlines would be soft and flowing. Precipices, gorges, 
and sharp ri would be almost unknown. The broad 
rise gradually and smoothly into the 
es: This difference is due to the 
absence of atmospheric action. The bedof the Atlantic 
has not been exposed for countless ages, if ever, to the 
wear and tear of -frost, rain, and running water, and 
consequently the physical features of the new land 
would be such as would be mainly determined by the 
gradual upheaval of parts of the great Atlantic trough, 
or by the planeing action of the waves during sub- 
mergence. In course of time, river systems would be 
formed, and the sculpturing of the new surface would 
become more varied and picturesque. 

2880. Sentiment agert~ie Slavery an Economical Form 

of Labour 


Save under quite exceptional circumstances, experience 
mare Oe not, although in these it may be Ene to 
economi necessary. In sparse]: led lands and 
hot or unhealthy climates slavery, iether by purchase 
or by contract, js probably the only possible form of 
labour and without it the country would remain un- 
developed for ever. Here, inthe nature of the case free, 
or hired, labour either would not be obtainable or 
would be prohibitive in price on account of its scarcity. 
In primitive societies, too, slave labour is economical 
because the time of the freemen must be mainly devoted 
to the defence and government of the growing state. 
The of vat West Indies clearly proved that 
slave ur pro) managed may under certain 
conditions be decidedly economical. At any rate its 
abolition practically rumed the trade of the Islands and 
free labour has not been a success as a substitute. But 
apart from exceptional circumstances slave labour can 
never be go cheap really as free labour, for the slave has 
to be bought or bred at a considerable outlay. Then 
his work is nearly always listless and grudgingly given 
and a large e has to be incurred in supervision. 
When the slave is ill he must be kept and when dead 
replaced: but the free labourer does more work, supports 
i or starves in sickness, and when dead is replaced 
by another without expense to the employer. 
2862. What is the Difference between the Laugh of 
Pleasure and the of Anger? 

In the first place the laugh of pleasure is healthy, 
spontaneous, and contagious, while that of anger results 
from an unhealthy mental condition, is very often a 
deliberate attempt to express contempt or produce 
exasperation, and seldom or never suggests imitation. 
The man who langhs from pleasure does it with open 
throat and month, but in the laugh of anger the throat 
is contracted and the teeth often clenched. The movement 
of the lips, too, is entirely distinct in both cases. The 
former is a purely na effort, the latter is the result of 
civilisation. Savages only laugh for pleasure. The facial 
expression given by the laugh of anger almost invariably 
suggests that of asnarling animal, and is only possible 
when the worst of our passions are excited or counterfeited. 


CONDITIONS, 


ee 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
.Each reply must. bear the writer’s name and 
uddress. We shali pa the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the Ta gg is, dated. Payment 
will only be for replies published, 

3 on which replies are based must 
fe given Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
‘Geation for every question received whiok 
te considered worthy of insertion, 


ooo 
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2861. Is the Tailless Condition of Manx Cats Normal or | 2864. Which is the Earliest Record of the Im 
Otherwise ? 


In the case of the true breed of Manx cats, like another 
similar breed, the Malay Cat, the absence of the tail is 
undoubtedly normal, and in both specimens the hind 
legs are found to be relatively long. ‘‘There are, how- 
ever,” says Mr. St. George Mivart in his standard work 
entitled The Cat, “plenty of other cats to be found 
in the Isle of Man, some of these having tails ten inches 
long; a fact probably due to the introduction of ordinary 
long-tailed cate from England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and these have cross-bred with the native variety, with 
the result that the progeny seems generally to resemble 
the father as to the length of the tail.” Again, Mr. 
Harrison-Weir, the well-known cat judge, ex- 
amined a number of imens of Manx Cats 
sent for exhibition at the Crystal Palace and other cat- 
shows, and found in some a very short, thin, twi tail, 
in others a mere excresence, and some with an appendage 
more like a knob. These he thinks are not real Manx 
cats, but the result of special artificial attempts to meet 
the demand in the market for them. The LOGIST 
lately published some curious statistics of the progeny 
of an ordi tom cat and a tailless Manx cat. Six 
litters of three kittens each showed the following 
striking gradations. (1) Tailless, three; (2) tailless, 
two, -tailed, one; (3) tailless, one, half-tailed, two; 
(4) half-tailed, two, full-tailed, one; (5) half-tailed, one, 
full-tailed, two; (6) full-tailed, three. This distinctly 
shows that the normal condition of the Manx catistailless 
and that the variations are produced by cross-breeding. 
2363. Is . Rood Ear for Music of any Value Apart from 

usic « 

It is of some, but probably of not very great value. 
In the management of rapidly moving machinery a 
musical ear, which quickly detects variation of pitch, 
and, therefore, of s —for the pitch of the sound 
depends on the s: —is of considerable use. A farmer 
with a good ear can detect at once if the thrashing- 
machine is improperly “fed,” for its speed increases 
and the sound it emits is of higher pitch when an 
insufficient amount of corn is supplied, and in the same 
way the electrician can tell it an electric motor is 
running at its due speed. With a musical ear the 
physician more readily interprets the sounds elicited by 
percussing the chest, and the potter more easily 
separates the gpund from the unsound. It is a moot 
point whether the musical are naturally the better 
readers and speakers, but there is no doubt that they 
improve more quickly when taught elocution, for they 
can appreciate the pitch of their own voices and so 
correct their errors. A ear includes an acute 
appreciation of time or rhythm, and this is of use to, 
for example, the stroke of a boat or a drill-sergeant. 
2866. Of which Living Man may it be most truly Said that 

“He Stands the Shadow of a Mighty Name?” 

The names that might be mentioned in this connection 
are many, but perhaps the most remarkable contrast 
exists between the present representative of the Bona- 
parte family, and the great Napoleon himself. The 
present Prince is comparatively a nonentity in European 
pete whereas Napoleon Bonaparte’s influence on the 

lestiny of Europe has been profound and lasting. All the 
qualities which consitute the successful general were re- 
peatedly exhibited by him, and place him in a position of 
precedence which stands unquestioned, and under his rule 
the French Empire comprehended the richer half of 
Europe. During his reign many political and social 
changes occurred in France which were partly due to 
his own great ability and partly to the skill with which 
he directed the forces of the Revolution. In spite of 
the drain upon his people’s resources, he did great things 
for the commonweal, building bridges, restoring 
cathedrals, draining marsh-lands, constructing canals 
and public roads, costly docks, shipyards, and arsenals, 
creating new industries, encouraging manufactures, 
establishing institutions for the extirpation of beggary, 
founding schools and colleges, patronising science, 
letters, and art, and settling the laws by the compilation 
of the famous Napoleonic Code. The present’ bearer of 
his name has done nothing more than could be claimed 
by countless thousands of private citizens, 


QUESTIONS. 


2891. What is the greatest stature ever attained b a 
human being P 

2882. To what extent is it possible to govern the 
thoughts by means of senaation ? 

2893. Do animals as a rule sleep more or less lightly 
than man ? . 

2894. Could the Queen abdicate at any moment she 
chose ? 

2895. What is the observed relation between the 
higher education of women and the marriage rate ? 

2896. If a foreign ambassador committed a crime in 
this country, could he be tried for it ? 

2897 Do any birds possess the power of ventriloquism P 

2898. Is it true, as commonly asserted, that a broken 
limb becomes, when healed, stronger than it was before 
the fracture P 

2899. When were anesthetics first used in surgical 
operations ? 

2900. Was the principle of gravitation known before 
the time of Newton P 
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ition of 
Duties Resembling our Customs Duties 

We first read of duties in connection with the 
Athenians, who imposed a tax of the fiftieth part, or 
two per cent., upon imports and exports. This tay, 
eulel the Nevrnxoerh, produced in the year 400 B.c., 
when trade was depressed, a revenue of thirty-six 
talents. In Rome, likewiee, customs existed. These 
were named Portoria, and were payable on commodities 
imported into and exported from different parts of the 
empire. They formed no inconsiderable part of the 
poblis revenue. Although first collected in England 
y Ethelred II. in a.p. 979, it was not till the thirteent; 
century that the king's claim to the customs wis 
established by grant of Parliament. Two of the prin. 
cipal duties were those on wine, payable in kind and 
called prisage, and on wool, the chief source of the 
country’s wealth, named maletote. At first much w- 
certainty prevailed as to what amount should be levied: 
but in the year 1275 Parliament granted the king i 
fixed amount on wool, skin, and leather. This grant, 
which is called custuma magna et antiqua, ie the con. 
stitutional foundation of the customs. 


2865. Which Country was the First to Possess a Regular 


Nayy? 
E . It is uncertain what was the earliest date at 
which the Egyptians first equipped a fleet. It is pro- 


bable that there were at an early date two Egyptian flects, 
one in the Red Sea and another in the Miitenancrn, 
On the wall paintings an Egyptian bireme is shown as 
early as 1700 B.c. as the wall paintings of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries B.c., Dardanians, Mysians. 
Lycians and Maeonians are represented as combine 
against Egypt. A _ still more powerful combination 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Rameses III. 
The earliest known representation of a naval battle is 
found at Medinet Habou, where the Northmen of the 
Mediterranean with vessels decked and curved at each 
end are represented as defeated by the Egyptians in 
vessels ornamented with a mast, crow’s nest and pliat- 
forms at each end for the archers. It will be seen thut 
this is an advanced type of vessel. Other vessels are 
found on Egyptian monuments ranging from the time 
of the fourth dynasty or more than three thousand years 
before Christ. So there can be little doubt that the 
Egyptians had a navy at least as early as 2000 B.c. 


2868. Which of Shakespeare's Female Characters most 
nearly Resembles the so-called “New Woman” 
of To-Day ”? 

None of them resemble her exactly, for after al 
Shakespeare never tried to parody womanhood, but 
Beatrice, in Much Ado About Nothing, probably 
comes nearest to hex. As Hero says: “She cannot love, 
nor take no shape nor project of affection, she is so self- 
endeared.” And her own expressions with regard to 
mankind are hostile and contemptuous, She shun 
marriage and laughs at it, declining to be “ o’ermastered 
with a piece of valiant dust,” or “to make account of 
her life to a clod.” But for all that Beatrice is still very 
superior to the New Woman, for with all her eccentrici- 
ties she remains a woman to the end. Rosalind, thouch 
she masquerades in male attire, has no thoughts sive 
those of a woman, and Portia, though on one occasion 
she steps into the arena of public life clothed as a man, 
to do a man’s work, yet achieves success by a device of 
purely feminine subtlety. She is guilty of no act nor 
word that would detract from the gentleness and dignity 
of a woman, and there is every reason to believe that 
she made Bassanio a most excellent wife. 

2870. How is the “Cup” in a Burning Candle Formed? 

When a candle is lighted in a steady atmosphere tle 
wax nearest to the wick is first melted, led up the wick 
by the so-called capillary attraction, vaporised und 
burnt in the form of us hydro-carbon. The flame 
induces currents of air from all sides, which flow in to 
take the place of the ascending air heated by the flame. 
This inflow of cold air keeps the wax round the cireuw'- 
ference cool, and hence it melts much more slowly than 
that in the interior. Thus the melted wax round the 
wick.is consumed far more quickly, and so the «up 
is formed. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT 0N 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the pay 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prep:"*! 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his wets 
and interest. , 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 


& 


The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in iS+:, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of 4 
Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 

RICHARD J. PAULL, 


General Manager and Secrete+i, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 
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“FOR. SAYNTE VALENTYNE, HIS 
DAYE. 
Gog, little Rhyme & greet Her, 
Goe, tel Her yt I think 


Things infinitely sweeter 
Yn I maie putt in Inke ; 

Ye Musick of ye meter 
Shal linger on ye Aire 

Ye whiles She turns ye Leaves & learns 
Ye Secrett hidden there. 


Flye, little Leaf of Paper, 
ye, merrie-hearted Bird, 

& Lett your Fancie shape Her 
Some dear and simple Word 

So sweete it shan’t escape Her 
& if a Blushe you see 

Steale upp & chase across Her face, 
Return and couneell me. 


Haste, little God! I send Her, 
Bye You, ye M&., 

Wych hopefal love has penned Her 
Withe uill in Honie dipt ; 

Haste, bid Her Heart be tender 
Unto ye lightsome Line 

Where Tin maske have come to aske 
To be Her Valenty: e! 


2 fe 
MATCH=MAKING NAPOLEON. 


Tue first Napoleon was the greatest match-maker 
that ever lived. After repeated refusals the doughty 
little soldier himself finally won the hand of Toeephine, 
and devoted his matrimonial instincts to the affairs of 
others. 

No excuse was admitted from a bachelor. 

To those who urged that he could not find a wife, 
“Be that my care,” he said, and the same evening the 
affair would: be arranged. The poor received dowries 
and trousseaux. 

One day by decree the Emperor married off 6,000 
soldiers at once. Another day his great court digni- 
taries were obliged en masse to find partners for better 
ur for worse. 

—q3— fo _—_ 


WHY THE PRISONER WEPT. 


A MAN was on trial for stealing moncy from a house. 
The counsel for the prisoner, in his address to the 
jury. said : 

“Gentlemen, my client is a poor man. He was driven 
hy hunger and want to take the email sum to buy bread, 
for it is in evidence that he did not take the pocket-book 
containing £300 that was in the same drawer. If he 
were a professional thief he would have certainly taken 
the pocket-book.” 

The eloquent counsel for the accused was interrupted 
by the convulsive sobs of his client. 

* Why do you weep ?” asked the magistrate who was on 
the bench. 

“Because I didn’t see the pocket-book in the table 
drawer,” was the reply. 

Everybody laughed, except the counsel for the 
defence. 


—_—-——— 


THE SLEEPIEST POLICE ON 
EARTH. 


PropaBty the sleepiest policemen in the world are 
those of Madagascar. At Antananarivo, the capital, 
there is little evidence of the force by day, for its 
members are all wrapped feacefully in slumber. At 
night, too, the guardian of property is seldom to be 
seen, and that he is actually guarding is only to be told 
by the half-hourly cry that is sent up to police post 
No. 1 by the side of the Royal palace. 

“Watchmen, what of the night P” 

“We are wide awake, keeping a sharp look-out, 
Policeman ; all is well.” 

. Antananarivo has no lamps ‘and no streets. It is 
simply a great collection of bouses tumbled together. 
There is a big force of night police, known as the 

Watch.” ‘The “watch” gathers together into groups, 
and choosing snug corners, wra ping themselves in 
straw mats, the men drop into mroloan slumber. One 
member of each group remains awake to respond to 
the half-hourly al, feom the palace. As he calls lack 
the others, half-awake, mechanically shout back the 
response. At makes little difference, however, that the 
Police oatually sleep, for robbery is rare. 

Curfew, though popularly supposed to be pwely an 
r ey and Norman-French custom, has been estab- 
ane in Madagascar for centuries. In every town and 
i ‘lige between nine and ten the “watch” go round, 
shouting out in the Malagasy dialect: “ Lights out!” 
iv they see that all is in darkness in every house. 

ter these hours no one is allowed to go out without a 
Special pass, 

” here is no criminal code of any importance, and 
en a man is caught in the act of stealing the populace 


Bre apt to ignore the police, and, surrounding him, to 


stone him to death. 
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WHAT I SAW OF THE GERMAN @ 
ARMY. 


Some Particuars CoNncERNING ITs DISCIPLINE ON 
THE FRONTIER. 

LHAVE spent the last four or five days in the West 
of Germany and in Alsace-Leriuine. I have been alonz 
the danger line of the frouticr hetween France and 
Germany. I have had an Gpbertanity of talking with a 
large number of people, both German and French, and 
have learned more alwut the thoroughness of the German 
military preparations than is generally known or sus- 
pected. I have also been through Belgium, along the 
line of the route where it has been thought the German 
army might march on its road to France. 

The city of Antwerp, which lies in the direct path of 
this march, is very strongly fortified. The Belgians all 
believe that their territory will be in danger in the 
event of a war between France and Germany, and are 
constantly strengthening their military fortifications in 
the neighbourhood of Antwerp. 

But it was on the line of the Franco-German frontier 
that I saw for the first time in my life en army upon an 
actual war footing. The Germans are working there as 
hard at this time as if war were actually declared. 
There is the came incessunt drill, the same vigilance of 
pone and the constant activity of an army with a 

ngerous enemy very near at hand. 

Metz is one of the most strongly foitified cities in 
Europe. It is impregnable to-day against any arm 
that France could bring against it. I have been ail 
round this city, and have been able to pass along under 
the fortifications, and to note their multiplicity and 
strength. No civilian has the right to ascend even one 
of the lowest battlements. Only the most trusted of 
the Geiman superior officers have the privilege of 
moving about ficeiy through the breastworks. There 
are hut few, even among the German officers at Metz, who 
know the exact character and extent of these defences. 

Metz is entirely eurrounced by tremendous walls of 
earth and masonry, varying in thickness from thirty to 
sixty feet. The principal wall passes entirely round 
the town in an unbroken line, being pierced only by 
passages which can be closed compictely ly massive 
gates. These walls are strengthened by deep moats. 
There are three moats passing round the city. These are 
fiom twenty to thirty feet wide, and are filled with water. 

In the front of each mout is a frieze of jagged wood, 
and a hedgerow of such strength as to make, until cut, 
an impassable barrier. The capturing of one line of 
fortifications could only be done wuder the concen- 
trated fire of the forts in the neighLourl.cod and the 
further in-lying defence. The passing of one barrier 
would be merely a beginning. , 

The great heights round Metz are covered with forts. 
There are nine in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
greatest height is occupied by Fort St. Quentin. This 
1s absolutely as jiwpregnable as the heights at Ehren- 
breitstein, on the Rhine. The fort stands upon a high 
peak, which riscs alcne from « wide stretched plain. 
The plain is undulating, green and luxuriant in colour. 
The height rises abruptly from this, a rocky mass, as if 
it were specially prepared by the hand uf Nature for a 
fortrees to command the plain. 

With the tremendous armament attached tothis fort, 
no army could appreach Metz from Fiance without being 
utterly destroyed, unless St. Quentin could be first 
silenced or captured. It commands the country to the 
river Moselle. Upon its rizht, between it and Metz, is 
the tremendous fort of Friedrich Karl, and upon its 
north is Fort Plappeville. In addition to these forts, 
which absolutely bar the rcad leading to Germany;there 
is no e'evation near the city which is not occupied by 
strong modern military defences. -_ 

Once inside the city you find discipline, hard work, 
and the results of a perfect military system, Fully half 
the people you see in the street are soldiers. In the 
city of Metz to-day there are 20,000 men. Along the 
frontier, in positions where they can Le concentrated 
upon the border within twenty-four hours, there are 
200,000 men. : 

In Metz private soldiers are turned out at four o'clock 
in the morning. It is drill. drill from morning till 
night. They are exercised in every form of evolution 
which could be employed in actual war. The officers 
wear their uniforms constantly. It is a breach of 
discipline, and of the most serious character, for them 
to appear in public in civilian dress. These officers have 
no time for social hospitalities. They are teo vecupied 
with their military duties, in the perfecting of this 
tremendous military machine, which exch day grows 
more and more formidable, 

The perfection of the discipline of the German army 
can cnly be vnderstcod by witnessing its actual 

ion. : 

The raleel which a subordinate must pay to bis 
superior extends throughout every hour and minute of 
the day. The first night of m arrival in Metz I was 
dining at the table d’héte, when a heavy, _ thick-set 
German officer entered the room. A slight, aristocratic- 
looking Genman officer, also in uniform, was leisurely 
eating his dinner and talking to a friend when the 
officer entered the room. The moment the latter appeared 
the young officer rose up from the table and saluted. 
He stood with his hand at the side of his head, in the 
attitude of salute, until the advancin officer returned 
the salute and told him politely to sit down. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 

As the mania for collecting postage stamps scems 
once more to be on the increase, the following details, 
recently published by a French contemporary, will be 
read with interest. Three years ago the son of the 
Duchess de Galliera possessed the largest collection of 
postage stamps. At that time he had paid no less than 
£70,000 for this gigantic collection. and the special 
library thus obtained counted nearly 300 volumes. 

M. de Rothschild’s collection is valued at £10,000, 
and it is only to special friends that the volume con. 
taining the rarest specimens is ever shown. At the 
Paris Mint a remarkable collection of French and 
foreign postage stamps is kept, and the collection at the 
Admiralty is famous throughout the world. 


a Fe 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 


Some pessimistic soul has said that charity itself is 
but the most pronounced type of selfishness, and that 
every ore gives with the hope that it will be returmed 
many fold. 

A few evenings ago as Razzledorf and a friend were 
hurrying down the street towards the station where 
they were to take a suburban train for their homes, the 
former paused and dropped a coin into the tin cup 
reposing on top of a wheezy hand-organ a blind man 
was industriously turning. 

A little farther on he gave another proof of his 
charitable nature by handing a sixpence to a one-armed 
man who asked for alms. Still farther down the street 
a stout, healthy-looking man said he had been unable to 
find work and was hungry, and Razzledorf unhesi- 
tatingly gave him some money. Just before the men 
reached the station a poorly-dressed old lady, whose 
features were pinched with hunger, did her hand on 
Razzledorf’s arm, saying: “ Kind sir, won't you please 
give a poor. hungry old woman just a penny ¥" 

“Not a farthing:” said Razzledorf, brushing past 
her in a heartless manner. His friend, who had 
noticed his former evidences of liberality, was surprised 
at the response which the old lady's request had 
awakened. 

Razzledorf noticed it and remarked: “I have given 
some thought to this mattcr of charity. We're all 
casting bread upon the waters, as it were—doing that 
which we would have others do were we ever to get into 
similar conditions. There's no telling but what I may 
some time Le blind like the man who was playing tke 
organ, and that thought makes me charitable towards 
the blind. Then, again, I may some day lose an aru 
or get out of work, and starve, like those other fellows, 
and so I help them all; but there isn’t the slightest 
possibility that Ill ever become a poor old woman, and 
so I never give one a farthing.” 


—_—_— Oj 


RuskIN says: * Man should resemble a river.’ We 
do not know what he means, but suppose the reason is 
that in order to amount to anything in society he should 
own a couple of banks. 

ee eee 


Husxzanp: “I am just in the mood for reading sme- 
thing sensational and startling—something ti:at will 
make my hair stand on end.” 

Wife: “ Here is my last milliner’s Lill.” 


His hair stoud ! 
a 

Mrs. Benpix: “Yes, wy husband is a somyame 
bulist.”” 

Mrs. Kawler: “ How dreadful.” 

“Not at all. You sce, when he gets up in the night 
and walks the floor, ] put the baby in his arms. and he 
never knows it.” 


a oC 


A younG lady, visiting for the first time in the 
country, was alarmed at the approach of a cow. She 
was too frightened to run, and, shaking her parasol at 
the enimal, she said in a very stern voice: * Lie down, 
sir! lie down!’ But, as we have said, she was young, 
and in the country for the first time. 

- — jp 
A CHANGE IN THE TITLE.—Mand (smiling): ~ So 
ou see the profound how I got from handsome Harry 
rown? He's just graduated from an avricultural 
college with high honours as a veterinary surgeon.” 

Ethel: “ Yes; so Ghidys told me. It's a secret, but 
she’s engaged to be married to him.” 

Maud (with sudden asperity): “ Huh! A cow doctor!” 

age 

(ScENE first, country sclocl-room).—Young Lady 
Teacher: “Tomniy, you bad better go out and wash your 
face.” 

(Scene sevond, the recom two minutes ind a half later). 
Young Lady Teacher: * Temmy. you've washed your 
face pretty well, but you've not wiped it very nicely: 
your forehead is all wet.” . . 

Tommy (loudly, keing ayvgrieved at unappreciated 
efforts): “‘ Wiped it as high as my shirt ’ud reach! 

Young Lady Teacher's attention is suddenly de- 
manded elsewhere. 


i ; f the 
t exceed 2CO words in length, must be written upon one side 0 
ce 30th. Envelores are to te markei “Colonial. 
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NEW AND STRANGE, | 


A vipratine helmet, for the cure of nervous 
been devised by a French ici 


plk described a not wnplnenant 
= weinees ;. patient asleep under its 
Ss and awakes to find that the pain has ceased. 
a To phowgeape the human voice, or rather the 
i , is the latest scientific triumph. A 
been discovered, which 


Srixx another winter cycle. The latest machine 
has two runners, one ahead of the other, and between 
them is a pair of treadles preciey like those of the 
bicycle. From these toa heavy-balance wheel in the 
rear runs the sprochet chain, and this wheel turns a 

all driving wheel with spurs to stick into ‘the snow. 

fis the hope of the inventor that it will be possible 

Sis with this machine to travel over hard-beaten country 

SS roéds with as much ease and no more bodily discomfort 

than is rienced on an ordinary bicycle. If such is 

his ambition I might suggest that he is likely to meet 
with considerable disappointment. 

THE Scientific Suspender Company of Buffalo, 
N.Y., have recently brought out a pair of braces, which 
seem to be very much in advance of anything that has 
hitherto a They support the trousers from 
four, and not from six ints, as is now customary. 
These points are situated, one a few inches in front. and 
one a few inches in rear of each hip. The trousers are 

3 at what the Company calls “the 

1 point of suspension, i.¢., at the pivot of a man’s 
body, over the hip bone.” The loops are at either end 
of a short cord ing through two pulleys at the ends 
of the diagonal braces which cross about the centre of 
the back. The idea seems to be a sensible one; it also 
dispenses with two of a man’s numerous buttons. 
known that in ie 
apanese troops were provi 

informed, however. on an 
as reliable, that 


but to an even greater extent 
elds with ‘which the Japanese 
; bnllet- clothes consisted 
solely of silk floss worn the ordinary uniform. 
This material was, in fact, supplied fo the soldiers 
merely with the idea of affording them warmth and not 
with any intention of granting them partial immunity 
from the bullets of their antagonists. Whatever may 
have been the original intention of the silk floss, how- 
‘ ever, the result was the same, and it is not unnatural to 
3 that protection of this simple nature will, in 
fies, toni part of the equipment of every well- 

~ organised fighting arniy. 
News has come to me of a wonderful machine to 
enable a dying man, unable to breathe himself, to 
= maintain the iration by means of 
‘ which only his life can be prolonged. 
ie The apparatus is simple, anit its effec- 
tiveness has already been proved in 
more than one case. It consists, in a 
word, of a foot-bellows, a rubber pipe, 
and a metal.tube ending in a cone tke 
attachment. This attachment is in- 
A serted into the throat. The top of 
h the metal tube has two openings 
—one receiving the air from 
the bellows, through therubber 
tube, and the other closed by 
the thumb what time the 
air is being forced into the 
lungs. The thumb is re- 
moved during expiration or 
collapse of the chest. It will 
; be seen by this arrangement 
that fresh air is pumped through the tube into the 
patient’s lungs; when the 1 are full, the chest 
collapses, and the “ used-up ” air is expelled. This used- 
up air consists, it is Poa unnecessary to state, 
largely of carbonic acid gas, and vee by nature a 
poison, it is important that it should be carefully 
excluded from the feeding tube. The arrangement of 
g the opening controlled by the thumb at the top of the 
oetal obs allows this bad air to escape, and therefore 

‘i none but fresh air can enter the lungs. 


—__-_reravaXr—X<—r— — _ — —eerereee 

Under the abore heading we publish accounts of ner and 
curious inventions and Wdiscorcries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

Uf any reader of Pearson's WERKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert r:garding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parext. The 
letter will be handed toa gentleman yell knoten in connection 
wR patents, ho rill put himself in communication with its 


BRGY pais kat, 


“ PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


QuEEN WILHELMINA is a remarkably clever 
bicyclist. 


Mer. Briton Rivriee, B.A., works in his studio 
three hours only a day. 


THE practical Bismarck is one of the most super- 
stitions men in Germany. 


Mapame ApDgLINA Patti is fond of billiards 
and plays a remarkably good game. 


Siz Artavr Surrvan’s full name is Arthur 
Seymonr Sullivan. To avoid the unfortunate combina- 
tion of initials, the second name has been discreetly 
dropped. 

MapamE Sarau BERNHAEDT's last gown cost 
a little over £1,200. It is decorated with diamonds and 
turquoises, and the skins of two hundred ermines were 
required to lire the train. 

THERE nre few individuals in the world who 
maintain in their private capacity a well-disciplined 
army. Li Hung ies however, commands a force 
numbering rather over 9,000 warriors, all well disciplined 
and devoted to their chief. 


. THE invalid boy of the great pianist Paderewski is 
surpussingly clever, despite his failing health, Although 
only ten his education is pees complete, and he is 
a master of no less than four lan , being able to 
write and speak with equal fluency in all of them. 


Count Leo To.stor is a vigorous hater of 
England. He says the English and the Zulus should 
be herded together as the two most brutal nations of 
the earth. His chief regret, he declares, is that he 
cannot spare the time to write a book about the English 
people. 


WHEN the Prince of Wales alludes to his mother, 
his Royal Highness always uses the words,‘ My mother, 
the Queen.” The Duke of York he invariably refers to as 
“My son the Duke of York.” On the Continent such 
simplicity is tabooed; the utterances of the mighty are 
coutrolled by strict and formal etiquette. 

As Commandant, General Joubert receives a 
salary of £3,000 a year. He isa mighty hunter, and a 
great shot; he has no grand uniform, but usually 
appears in a light ee jacket and a felt hat, and 
with a cartridge belt round his waist, and a rifle under 
his arm. It was he who led the Boers at Majuba Hill. 


THE present German ror, then a.small boy, 
attended the wedding of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. He was under the charge of his two uncles, the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught. As 


may be expected, young William fidgeted sadly, and 
consequently received an occasional warning tap on the 
shoulder. But how he did revenge himself! His uncles 


were in Highland dress, and the future Emperor slyly 
knelt down and bit into their bare legs with great 
earnestness. 


Tue Sultan has about 2,000 horses in his stables, 
and among these are pyeciaiens of nearly every breed in 
the world. His finest horses are of Arabian blood, and 
his favourite mount isa beautiful Arabian bay. He 
often takes rides in the ground of his palace. The 
Sultan is a good shot, and can break a dozen vases with 
a revolver while galloping past them on horseback. He 
has always been particular as to the horses of his army, 
and each of the regiments which accompany him to the 
mosque are mounted on Arabian horses of one colour. 


G. Du Mavriger—Georas Lovis PALMELLA 
Busson pu MaurreR—is the son of a small rentier 
whose income was derived from the glass works at 
Anjou. His mother was an Englishwoman. Du 
Maurier was born in France, lived in Belgium for a 
time, and when still quite young, was taken to London, 
After a few years his family e very poor, and 
crossed, first to Boulogne, and afterwa: to Paris. 
As a boy Du Manrier longed to become a musician, but, 
although he still sings well, his voice has been ruined by 
excessive consumption of cigarettes. In spite of 
his inclination, George du Maurier was brought up 
by his parents with the idea of adopting science as a 
protiemnts On the death of his father the boy decided to 
‘ollow art, however. One day when drawing from a 
model, the girl’s head sutdenly a] to shrink to 
the size of a walnut. He clapped his hand over his left 
eye. It had failed him. He was thunderstruck. Not- 
withstanding the assurance of a doctor that the afflic- 
tion would 8, the eyesight ~ not improve. Du 
Maurier lived in the constant of blindness. Thig 
was the most tragic event of his life. It has poisoned 
all his existence. After a time he once more moved to 
London. From the outset success waited upon him. 
His firet drawings for Puncu were not good, but 
they were accepted. Later on in life he married, and 
has now two sons, one in the army and the other on the 
stage. People often wonder whether the jokes that 
appear under Du Mauriers’ drawings are his own. This 
is of the larger part of them. For the yaben 4 
are sent in from various sources and turned and twi 
about until they come into shape. He takes infinite 
trouble with his sketches, and draws and redraws them 
many times. He usually writes on the top of his piano 
standing, and he never looks at his manuscript as he writes. 


Don't deny yourse!f the pleasure of cycling when you can get the best machine in the world, with all accessories, for £14 14s. ! 
* bor ~ . 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


O. L. Donanpson, who assisted Richmond fo: 
the first time in their match the other day with Black. 
heath, is a Cornishman, but was educated at Newton 
College, in Devonshire. He has played at half-back this 
season for the Western Counties and also for Oxforl 
University. 

Ernest NEEDHAM, captain of the Sheffiell 
United, has earned 4 reputation second to that of no 
other English player asa half-back. He is but twenty. 
three years of age, but has for the past two years been 
selected for the chief International match of the year, 
that with Scotland. He was born near Chesterfield. 
and for some time as a lad played for the a 
at Staveley. For several years now he Mit 
member of the United Olub, and has four times played 
for the Sheffield Association against London anil 
Glasgow. ° 
ka captain of the Cambridge Universi! 


eleven, E. H. ps hoor iy his football for the most pit 
in that famous sc. hool the Charterhouse, at Godalmin«. 
where he distin: himeelf at cricket as well as iit 
football. He 


d not immediately et into the Light 
Blue eleven on going spo Exim lege, Cambridee. 
that honour awaiting him in his second season. Hi. 
position is at full-back, and he is speedy, a good kick. 
and a fine tackler. His career as a cricketer has not bec 
quite so successful, but he was last year once or twico 
played for his wicket-keeping by Middlesex. 


Ir will be heard with regret that Percy Maud. 
captain of the Blackheath F.C., will not play after the 
conclusion of the present season. Although he his 
failed to gain a place in the International teams durin: 

-the past two seasons, Maud is generally admitted to he 
one of the soundest forwards of the day, a powerfu! 
scrummager, fast in the open and a determined tackler. 
He learnt the rudiments of the Rugby game and other 
things at Leamington College, and afterwards played 
for the R.M.A., at Woolwich. Whilst at Woolwich, 
and pea rae after joining the Royal Engineers. li: 
played for Blackheath, and wasat the commencement o! 
the present season elected captain. He gained Inter. 
national honours three years ago. : 


THE veteran Ru layer in Metropolitan circles 
is undoubtedly “ Token R : bf . 


For several years ph ea ; Proainentty im the rep:c- 
was 


inst Richmond, and seems now in a fair way 
to establish another record for the number of matchc. 
piszet by an individual for Richmond against Black- 

Although somewhat short, Hammond is of 
sturdy build; he works conscientiously in the scrum- 
meee, and no forward has ever heen more persistent i 
“following up.” He has upon numerous occasions i 
the last ten years assisted Middlesex. 


MitLwatL ATHLETIC have undoubtedly taken 
rank in the South as second only to Woolwich Arse::! 
in the past few seasons, and there is little doubt th.! 
with equal experience against teams thir 
would even get upon terme with their chief rival. 
Millwall adopted professionalism a few seasons bac’: 
but undoubtedly one of their most useful players is :1 
amateur, J. H. Gettins, the centre forward. Qettins is 
now a student at Borough Road College, Isleworth—.: 
training college for masters in elementary schools 
Prior to coming to London he played for Middlesbrow:). 
and has frequently assisted that club since, bein:: i 


£100 INSURANCE 


FoR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whomsoever the propristors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY |.) 
decide to be the neat of kin of any football player who i's 
with his death by an accident while actually playing fool!”’. 
The only condition is that the player in stion must be Hh 

v: of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, which must decr his wenal signature in ink ov th 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy necd ie! |’ 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of acciv/eit 
must be given within three days, and death must have oceurre-t 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned , 
Available until midnight, February 15th, 1896, 
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ARMY NOTES, 


Promotion from the ranks has 
Through the never been superlatively easy, and 
Ranks to henceforth the conditions will be still 
a Commission. more stri t, inasmuch as it has 
been laid down by the War Office 
Authorities that, except in the case of men who hare 
performed specially meritorious service, or distingnished 
themselves in the field, recommendations for a com- 
ni-sion will only be entertained when the candidate 
shall have not less than two years’ service, be of not 
Jower rank than corporal, and under twenty-four years 
of age, and when selected for promotion, shall have 
attained the rank of sergeant, be under twenty-six, have 
a first-class certificate of education, a clear Regimental 
Defaulter’s sheet, and be unmarried. For reasons I have 
already stated, a commission is not always an unqualified 
jon toa man who has enlisted as a private, and the 
new coutditions, although stringent, will not, I fancy, 
Guise any great umount of heartburning. 


Some time ago<I announced with 
satisfaction that this much needed 
addition to the soldier's comfort 
was at length likely to become an 
semplisned fact a3 the authorities had decided to 
supply the necessary Loxes or lockers for the use of men 
in barracks. I am sorry to learn, however, that the 
tuitilment of the implied promise hasnot in the majority 
of instances been made, and that it is only in a few 
iarvacks that the much to be desired boxes have made 
reir sy coop I sincerely trust that whoever is 
isponsible for carrying out the new regulation will see 
tit no more delay oceurs in supplying what has 
wlnittedly been along felt want. 


Boxes in 
Barrack Rooms, 


I sEE a suggestion has been made to 
vary the monotony of winter route 
marching by getting up a series of 
paperchases on the same lines as this 
amusement is conducted by numerous athletic clubs. 
It would, of course, be necessary to formulate the iden on 
strict military lines, and, with a view to preventing 
suirking, the men would have to be mustered at the 
place appointed for the start, and the time of each man 
tiken on bis return to camp or barracks. I feel sure the 
project, if put into execution, would not only be much ap- 
preciated by the men, but would be of material benefit in 
the way of paproving their physica] health and strength, 
especially in the matter of “wind,” a weak spot with 
many men when called upon to go at the “ doub!'e ” for 
even a short distance -I have often noticed. 


; To some of my civilian readers it may 
Soldiers’ Papers. be a revelation to learn that in man 
regiments, both at home and abroad, 
there ure monthly publications issued (the titles nsually 
huving some reference to the corps with which they are 
ussociated) that are compiled entirely by officers and 
men serving, or who have served, in the respective 
regiments from which they emanate; the contents com- 
]vising, in addition to news and incidents concerning 
the interior life of barracks and the men themselves, 
snort stories, poetry, and sketches, beyond which 
there is often an interesting historical account of the 
resiment’s doings in times of peace and war since its 
enrolment. 5 
_ it has Leen my good fortune to see copies of most of 
these military magazines from time to time, and the 
Way in which they are got up, both as regards reading 
matter and illustrations, is worthy of all commendation. 
very now and then a new one makes its appearance, 
nd retired soldiers who like to keep in touch with their 
former comrades might do well to write to the adjutants 
of their old regiments asking that a copy may be 
‘orwarded to them monthly. The price is in no case 
prohibitive, the desire of those responsible for the pub- 
lications heing more to make them pay their way than 
ty chow a large surplus profit. 


Regimental 
Paperchases, 


THIS question is, I notice, still com- 


fompulsory manding attention, as well it may, 
cluntecring. seeing the importance of the subject. 
Alarge employer recently drewacom- 


Prison Letween our English lads and those of Germany, 
which is not complimentary to the former, who, he says, 
‘ty be in possession of a certain amount of book learn- 
ing, and nore or less inculcated with habite of obedience 
ee Mie ee that in both respects they are far 
+ aa the aman lad who has been taught 
‘a ughly (by military training) not only how to 
Wace but how ‘to command as well. Tho question is 
459 well dealt with by the secretary of a labowr bureau, 
i, Av; in the course of an interview, is 1eported to 
live said: “Smart boys we can always find employ- 
a nt for, but many come to us sadly inefficient. 
Fie abet ing into the office as though work were the last 
dine they thought of, they needa three months’ militar 
thee line hefore any employer would deem them wort 
nt Salt."| There is not the least necessity to 
jourage in our boys and youths a_ belligerent 
a a but what is wanted is the “smartening 
se (ath hysically and mentally, which a short 
Berd of military discipline never fails to achieve. 


aed og 


T Leary froma Guardsman, who has in 
Number of his time been stationed at Windsor, 
Nights in Bed. that when Her Majesty is in residence 
. at the royal borough the duty to be 
done in the way of “ gnards” is, as might he expected, 
necessarily much heavier than at ordinary times, and 
that on an average the men do not get more than 
; three nights in bed,” and that this is often reduced to 
wo. 
_ Of all the duties a soldier has to perform. “ guard” 
is the most onerous. involving as it does loss of rest, 
except such fitful periods of slumber us can be snatched 
by lying down upon the guard hed—a wooden incline 
unprovided with anything to relieve its hardness except 
the soldier's great-coat. 
I cannot help thinking that arrangements might 
easily be made for each an to have at least five nights 
in bed, and six would be none too many. 


I wave been asked to ventilate this 
question and to point out the disadvan- 
tages at which a military prisoner is 
placed when tried before a tribunal of 
officers as compared with a man in civilian life who is 
brought before a magistrate or judge. 

I am not in any way impugning the fairness and 
impartiality with which court martial proceedings are 
conducted, but what is wanted isa greater assimilation 
to the civil cowt regulations than at present 
obtains. In other words to give military offenders the 
same opportunity of defending themselves as is accorded 
to civilians. 

Having regard to the strict discipline which I have 
always pointed out must }e maintained in our army, it is 
obvious that it would not be practicable, nor would it be of 
benefit to the soldier himself, to altogether revise the 
existing rules and regulations; but in some instances 
there is undoubtedly need of modification, and I shall 
be very glad to receive any suggestions on the subject— 
all of which I need scarcely say will be regarded as 
strictly confidential. 


(“Our Stamp Album,” by Mr. Herold Frederic, 
next week.) 


Courts- 
Martial. 


— ee 
RICHER POOR. 


IF I could coin her golden hair, 
Or pawn her bright lips’ rubies raro, 
‘Or sell one priceless smile ; 
T’d like to take her to the play, 
And, after that, at some café, 
A supper served in style. 


I: I'd the diamond that lies 
Himbedded in her laughing eyes, 
Td have it set with care; 
And then I'd place the yellow band 
Upon her dainty little hand, 
And Icave it shining there. 


If I were rich—but then, you know, 
Perhaps she wouldn't love me so— 

I'm not so very sure; 
But if this wealth should mean to part 
To lose ihe love of her dear heu:t— 

I think I'm richer poor. 


— fh 


Earry Morning Catrer: * Where is your auntie 
Alice ?” 
Alice: “She is upstiirs, in ber nightey, looking over 
the balusters.” 
ao fo 


Sue: “Do you know, Mr. Smithy, you painters are a 
perfect enigina to me. You work about a month in 
twelve, turn out one picture or so, and then seem 
perfectly satisfied. What you do during the other 
eleven months, gooduess only knows! I don't.” 

He: “ You'd soon learn, though, if yowd the said 
picture to sell.” 


—— 


“mM sue that baby is going to be a great artist,” 
said the fond mother. 

“Isn’t he rather young to evince any talent 

“That's just where he shows his genius, I left him 
where he could get some red ink on his fingers, and 
before I knew what he was dving he had decorated the 
library wall with one of the loveliest new art posters 
you ever saw.” 


go” 


TS eed 


Jounxy: “Papa, what does it mean tube apprenticed?” 

Papa: ‘It means the binding one person to another 
by agrcement. The person so bound has to teach the 
other all he cun of his trade or profession, whilst the 
other has to watch and learn how things are done, and 
to make hiniself useful in every way possible.” 

Johnny : “ Theu I suppose you're apprenticed to ma. 
ain’t you, dad?” 
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HOW MUCH CAN A BEE CARRY t 


THAT I's the question which certain naturalists have 
set to work to determine. Having caught a number of 
bees as they returned to the hive ladened with honey, the 
naturalists inclosed them in a light receptacle and 
weighed them, the weight of the box being deducted 
from the total. 

The same Lees were again captured on emerying 
empty from the hive aad again placed on the delicite 
seale. 

The result of the two operations showed that when 
ladened the bees weighed three times as much 13 when 
empty; hence it is concluded that a-bee cun carry twice 
its own weight. 


—_———s 5. —_____ 
WOMAN'S INFLUENCE IN BUSINESS. 


A DELEGATION of young men had been shown into the 
drawing-room of their employer's residence, and v. hen 
his wife entered they seemed ill at ease. 

“We are employed at jour husband's office,” explained 
one of them at length. 

“ Indeed,” she said in some surprise. “To what am 
I indebted for this call?” 

“Well,” said the spokesman, plucking up a little 
courage, “we've been getting off at three oclock ou 
Saturdays, and now we want to make it twelve or one 
o'clock if we can.” 

“ Really, you must excuse me,” said the mistress of 
the house courteously but firmly. ‘I never interfere 
with my husband's business affairs.”’ 

“Oh, we don't want you to,” they protested together. 

“You see,” said the spokesman, getting down to busi- 
ness again, “it’s just this way: we want you to be kind 
and nice and pleasant to him for the next few days, and 
then we'll go to him and ask him to——” 

“There is an inference, gentlemen,” she began, but 
the spokesman interrupted. 

“Oh, I know all about it,’ he said, “I'm married 
myself. Things go wrong in the house, and you're tired 
and cros3 at breakfast. Then we suffer at the office. 
You stay up late to chaperon your daughter to a ball, 
and we have more trouble at the offiee.” 

“JT was discharged from a post once because my 
wif€'was cross the same morning that my governor's 
was,” exclaimed one young man. “I suppose our wives 
would have chatted pleasantly if they ad met, but 
there was an explosion when we did. He was angry and 
said something sharp to me andI to him. That's the 


way it on now; and if you'd make it a point to be 
particularly pleasant to him for—say four da - 


“ Yes, four days will do nicely,” broke in the spokes- 
man. “ Then we'll go to him and everything will be all 
right. The fourth day you give him best breakfast 
you can—everything that he likes best—and we'll get 
what we want in three minutés. Talk about a woman 
having no influence in business! Why, the humour 
she’s in has more effect than a bank failure or a boom 
in trade.” 

She thought she ought to be angry, but instead, she 
laughed, agreed to the proposal, and four days later, 
when they waited on the head of the firm, he miade the 
closing hour twelve o'clock, and said that never in the 
history of the firm had things run as satisfactorily as 
they had during the last four days. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including onc of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insviance holds good for eny number of Claims to tie extent of 
£2000—108 jor one only, 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 414, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


To wl:or Notice of Claims, wider the flering conditions, neast 7) 
( acithin seven days to the above address.) -_ sont 


INSURANCE TICKET Aypyiical'- fo posscnger trains i: Gregg 


Britaivand Lreluad, 


Issued under Section 33 of tlhe Ocesn Accident and Guarantee 
Cowpapny, Liwited, Act, 1Sv0, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


wiil Le paid by the above Corporatiun to the legal representative of any 
person Litlea y an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 

or her, usual signature, written in ink ov pencil on the space ):; svid 
below, which is the csscnce of this contiact. This paper inay be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such person injured should deati: result from such accident 
within three calondar months thereafter, 

This Insurance holds ood for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benelit of, and is subiect to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3. 


The purchase of this pehiication is admiited to Le the payment of @ 
Premium under Sec. Stof the Act, A Urint of the Act canbe seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the sail Corporation, No person can recover 
on move than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the sanc risk 


Signature _ . 


Availarie from 5 pra, on Fritav, February 7th, 1896, until Midnig’,: 
sae i Ped Paruary 111, 1908, (Bee column 8, page52° pe 


Don't disrezard tre fact that another beautifully executed pi o!ograph will te given away with HOME NOTES in a week cr two's time. 
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ROYALTY IN THE CHAIR. 


Tux Prince of Wales makes a most admirable chair- 
man. He is firm and courteous, wastes no time, and 
\ allows nobody else to waste any. He seat fs 
: . avery desp base wice,and geta through ¢ businese of the 
7 bee oe oi mec a ts samo tine, 

. eligh: appearance or hurry. 

is tremendously bored in the performance 
his duties, but he never appears to be s0, 
p*has made a promise to be anywhere or do 
ing on a special day or at a special hour he never 


The Prinoess faithfully follows his good example in this 

She always turns up when she is expected, and 
even sometimes when she is not, as, for instance, at a 
great Whit Monday horse parade, when she had only 
just arrived in England. She will not easily forget the 
rapturous ‘delight of the carters and their families on 
seeing her. 


—— to 
THESE THINGS WILL HAPPEN. 


A coMPany of amateurs were playing a thrilling 
melodrama in a country town in the South of England. 
The ings of the audience were wrought up to the 
Pa pitch of excitement by the villain’s deeds of evil. 
At last the wicked man was tracked to his den, and 
cornered by the hero, whose duty it was to murder him. 
The two men faced each other, and glared as stage 
enemies generally do. ‘Now, Jack Jeffries, you are at 
my mercy,” cried the hero. 

: put his bands in his pocketse—horrors, the pistol 

- was not there! The hero had not armed himself. The 
a . villain waited to be shot, and the other hesitated. Then 

a bright thought struck the hero. He took the audience 
into his confi “T’ve got on at oy eet cad 
eaid he, in a stage whispe r; “I'll go and get a pisto 
and shoot the dead.” 

He bolted off the stage to search for the murderous 
weapon, leaving the doomed villain to await his return. 
Moments passed, villain and audience grew impatient, 
but the hero did not come to put the former out of his 

i The pistol could not be found among the stage 
P ies either. 

e villain in despair, thought he, too, would take the 

audience into his confidence. “I know what that man’s 

after; I'll and help him to find that pistol!” A 

roar of laughter followed the villain as he left the stage, 

a which was resumed when the two men returned with 

~e the auiaeing pistol, and the villain was shot according to 
—the - 


A VISIT TO THE SULTAN’S 
TREASURY. 


THE are full of the poverty of Turkey. The 
of t i eon high into the hundreds of 
* millions, and all things are taxed. The Customs 
, duties never get into the hands of the Sultan. They are 
: id to the foreign bondholders, and the tribute from 
J, gypt goes almost directly to England. His Majesty 
; is supposed to be poor, but his private expenditures 
have amounted always to many millions a year, and 
oa is a vast amount of money tied up in the jewels of 
is d 
“It was,” says a recent traveller, “through the 
private secretary of the Sultan that I obtained access to 
this treasury. Guarded by Turkish soldiers and 
accompanied by officers whose swords clanked over the 
marble floors, I wandered abcut room after room filled 

with jewels and precious stones. 

‘For tne whole morning I feasted my wondering eyes 
on cases loaded with enough gold plate to have broken the 
backs of half-a-dozen Government mules, and I broke 
the Tenth Commandment many times as I examined 
the jewels, which, by the way, are kept behind glass and 

\ under lock and key. 

“There is at least a peck of big diamonds in this 

treasury. There are quarts of ls of all shapes and 


‘ sizes, from the little seeds as big as the head of a pin 
) to the great iridescent beauties larger even than an 
R ordinary hazel nut. 

& “ There is one emerald which is as large as your fist, 


and there are enough watches, which are set with pearls 
and diamonds, to fill a two-bushel basket. There is a 
den cradle, covered with precious stones, in which 
the children of seven different Sultans are said to have 
slept, and I counted a dozen hand mirrors with frames 
rt of gold and settings of emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and 

q diamonds. 
“ There is one armchair as big as that in which your 
grandfather sits, which is of solid gold set with precious 
stones, and which has a satin cushion upon it which is 
embroidered with pearls. This chair is kept under a 
: pry and it has a little gold footstool placed in 

of it. 
F “There is a toilet-table, the top of which is made of 
f lapis lazuli, and the feet of which are claw-shaped, the 
claws being made of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and 
carbuncles. Big diamonds hang down from the top of 
ee ot Mare ema cae there kien Cities 
diamon 


“ Another wonderful thing is the collection of bed 


De ee 


‘spoken of in his 
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quilte, which are embroidered with pearls. Take the 

ailt of a wide bed, and cover it with Is of all sizes, 
ties homes Vigan ts nome as the fattest 
chestnut. String thousands of such pearls into all 
shapes, so that they cover the quilt with embroidery, 
an bie have some idea of the kind of bedclothes under 
see the most famous of the Sultans of the past have 
slept. 

“And then the collection of armour! There are 
numerous ewords, and upon one sword-hilt I counted 
fifteen diamonds, each of which was as large as the to’ 
of a man’s thumb, ard there were other swords set wit 
all kinds of jewels. 

“There were saddles beyond number embroidered 
with 1s with stirrups at silver. There were pipes 
set with diamonds, and one case contained the costumes 
of the Sultans of .the past, each of which blazed with 
precious stones, 

“Of the gold plate, there were dishes of solid gold 
large enengh {58 a baby’s bath, and there were plates, 
cups and saucers, tureens and pitchers, massive and 
heavy, made of this same precious metal. 

“The entire collection—and I that day saw only a part 
—filled a number of rooms, and it must be worth many 
millions. It contains the accumulated treasures and 
relics of the Sultans of the past, and when the Turkish 
Empire is finally divided up among the rulers of Europe, 
there will be a great scramble for the most precious 
objects in these treasury vaulta.” 


TOOTH FOR TOOTH. 


CoLonEL Stuart, in his ‘“ Reminiscences,” relates 
the oun and interesting story : 

“Colonel C-——— was one of the most gentlemanly and 
refined of men. He was handsome, and possessed a 
singularly perfect and beautiful set of teeth. On one 
occasion while stationed in Ireland, he visited the emall 
town of Anghrim, celebrated for a desperate battle 
between the troops of King William and those of 
James HI. The slaughter of the Irish Kernes had been 
so great that pyramids were erected with their skulls. 

“ Inspecting the skulls closely, Colonel C—— perceived 
remaining in one of them a tooth, which he pulled out 
and placed in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ After this he returned to the inn, and went to bed. 
About the middle of the night he dreamt that a man, 
dressed in the garb of an old Irish Kerne, entered the 
room, and approaching the bed, said: ‘A tooth for a 
tooth,’ at the same time putting his hands into Colonel 
Cc ’s mouth, and extracting one of his front teeth. 

“Dream or no dream, in the morning when C—— 
awoke the tooth was gone! He had never suffered in 
the slightest de from toothache, nor ever had a 
rotten or decayed tooth in his life. There was no pain 
or swelling in the mouth ; the tooth was simply missing. 

*« All who had the pleasure of knowing Gclcl Cc— 
are aware that he was the very last man to attempt a 
practical joke; and so annoying to him was the mention 
of the above story, that he would not allow it to be 
resence. He told it, however, to a 
brother officer, and this gentleman published the story 
in a pamphlet in the West Indies, upwards of forty 
years ago.” 


a aaann ERNIE ac ceammeemmmeemeeneee ¢ 


SUGGESTION for a geographical cable code for tourists. 
Mother has left for home. Marseilles. Were you 
acquainted with herP Genoa. Charlie is very ill. 
Carlsbad. He is no good. Homburg. She is my 
brother’s daughter. Nice. It is important you should 
leave at once. Moscow. Mother is not here, but Paris. 
{Read this carefully three times and then hold it 
up to the light.—Ep.} 
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HE pressed a kiss upon her brow. “Darling!” he 
cried impetuously, “T love you more than all the world 
besides.’ 

“ Alfred,” rejoined the woman of the future, “that 
is all right, but I positively cannot afford to get you a 
new silk hat for Easter.” 

Whereat he wept miserably, and insisted that it 
served him right for having married such a woman. 


—s te 


Nasourty: “Mr. Nexhouse, did you ever keep 
chickens P” 
Reeane “ a indeed !” ‘ 
abourly: “NoP Well, I hope you don’t object t 
my keeping them ?” i ais 
exhouse : “ Not in the least to your keeping them. 
The trouble with most pea however, is that when 
they attempt to keep chic 


kens, they don’t k them, 
but let them run all over their meignbours’ art? 


‘ 
How to Pass the Long Evenings. 
—__>—__—. 

Have you yet tried to do the Picture Puzzles that are 
appearing in Short Stories? They have created a vast 
amount of attention. Valuable are given to those 
who sent correct solutions, You should at all events, 
miss seeing one of them, \ 
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WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 189. 


VARIATIONS ON THE OLD, OLD 


THEME. 
“I HAVE long wished for this oper 
Such were the words of Adelbert Magaraway, tho 


oung entry clerk in the t establishment of Fits. 
erat Asi Flaseirasns, i 

“I have long wished for this epee tunity he said, 
drop ar lepine upon the sofa, that was now beaut. 
fied by the presence of the lovely Angelina Vane, * i111 
now must ] hear the answer which is to raise me to tlie 

innacle of bliss or to sink me to the very drevs of 
espair. Angelina, dearest, will you——” 

“Adelbert!” and the voice sounded like entrancin.: 
music, notwithstanding its sad, sad undertone: * Ade). 
bert, it has been the dream of my life to be able to place 
my hand in yours and say, ‘Adelbert, take me; 1] 
am wholly yours;’ but it cannot be, it cannot, caunct 
be. ” 


“And why not, dearest?” 

“ Because, Adelbert, this is Leap Year, and everybody 
would declare that I asked you. No, dear Adelbert, J 
must not, I will not be compromised.” 


eS 


BIG STEAMER MODELS, 


Toys tHaT Cost A THOUSAND Pounps Eacu. 


Ir costs as much to build some of the models of tlie 
big ocean steamers, as it does to erect the averac: 
suburban dwelling. Many people know, and a good 
many do not, that in the offices of the transatlantic and 
many other steamship companies, are to be found ex. 
pensive models of the various ocean greyhounds. They 
are expensive, because it takes years of labour at times 
to put them together, and, in addition to the cust uf 
material, which has to be of the finest possible kind. tle 
most expert workmen at the command of the ship. 
builders have to be employed. 

A model of the Campania, the fastest steamer in tle 
world, occupied a dozen of the crack mechanics and 
riggers of the Fairfield Company, the builders of the 
leviathans, rather more than seven months to properly 
complete. 

To give an idea of its size and weight, it is only 
necessary to state that it took a big furniture van. 
and the united efforts of nine men, to transport it 
into the building, where it is now to be seen. With its 
immense glass case thrown in, it weighs nearly Jilt 
aton. This model cost a little under £1,000. A modei 
of the American Line steamers Paris and New Yori: is 
worth considerably over this sum. 

The White Star Line has in its New York offices 2 
model that -has received a great deal of praise from 
landsmen as well as from sailors. It is insured for 
£1,300, and represents the Teutonic and the Mujestir. tie 
most modern type of vessel of the company’s eervice. 
This miniature is an exact reproduction, on reduce 
bang of oe record on and is fitted with 
machinery “ that is guaran to operate.” 

The workmen engaged in building these models ii: 
paid fancy salaries, which, with the cost of fine material, 
is mainly responsible for the snug sum that is asked for 
their construction. If for no other reason than this. 
there will never be by any chance a model drug on the 
market. 

But there is another reason why these miniature «ratt 
will not become “ too numerous to mention,” eto. Becit-e 
of the many intricate parts that have to be put touetlie 
aloft and below, it is necessary to pick the finest kind ot 
skilled labour to perform the task, and invariably, out of 
a whole shipyard of several thousand handg, it is impox- 
sible to get more than a few men who are really coi": 
tent to undertake the work. 

Knees, stanchions, bulk-heads, beams, and cilier 
salient points of construction have to be finishe:l and 
placed in position just the same as if the craft wir = 
£20,000 one. With the doing away of top hamper i! 
the substitution of pole masts and a fore and aft riy the 
labour of the model builder has, however, been les+i."'! 
considerably. 
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Don’t consider your duty done until you have read this week’s number of the STORY TELLER, 1d.— 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


“The Final War. 


Ww 
The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louts TRACY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


——007:840-0— 
SUMMARY. 


Tir, 1898 Wor is declared against Great Britain by the combined 
Continental Powers. An httack on Worthing is repulsed. 

frene, daughter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Puris, is 
tuz.cel to Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
; begun Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.8, Mugnisicent, to Harington‘r 
sister Ethel. 

A marvellous magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

The torped»-bont destroyer, the Horact, with Rodney in command, 
Icaves Gibraltar to prevent the French froin seiz:ng tl:e Suez Canal. 

Gutpacing the French fleet the Hornet succceds in blowing up the 
conal, and returns tri:mmphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
Faris is aghast at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 
nultar are blockaded. 
xrent naval engagement between the allied Powers and the 
1 results in victory for the latter, Russia meanwhile obtains Port 

thur by sesret treaty; this bait it offersto Japan iu return for the 
loanvef her fleet. Austrulin is threat >n<d. 

Preparations are made for the invasion of France ond Germany. 
Havre is chosen as the point of attack with the object of guining Pris. 
Fora whole day the town is bombarded; to lg evening a secret 
Inuding is effected opposite Bleéville. A_terrifc cngagement 
folluws,and Captain Harington gains the V.C. After a stubborn 
resistance the French are routed, and that night the British enter the 
erty. 
| On receiving news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets sails with his 

the +xpediticn for Germany. A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 


I. 


race salinon engages the attention of- the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
- od canal, Meanwhile the main body of troops arrive with a large escort 
300: in sight of Stralsund, A brigade of coraty urd>r Colonel Lockhart 
and effect secret landing to attack the town in the reur, 


lex. 
heed CHAPTER XVI. 
st of A Despreratr Ripe. 


. the Ir was with difficulty that the troops under the com- 
ship. mand of Brigadier Lockhart made their way over the stony 
beach to firm land. 

ithe The darkness of the night and the roar of the guns boom- 
iny across the sea favoured the landing. The wind was 
nuw high, and the clouds that scuttled over the skies 
rendered the fitful light of the moon uncertain and con- 
fusing. 


and 
' the 
perly 


iy The cavalry made their way slowly over the shingly 
omy leach. Fortunately, it shelved but slightly, and the guns 
wan, were dragged up without much 
mt it Velay; but Colonel Lozkhart, 


Wits when he gained the platean, could 
halt not suppress a feeling of anxiety, 
rodel As far as the 
rhe AS eye could reach 
through the gloom 
ues it stretched the bare 
from plain, without pro- 
1 for tection or shelter. 
the The troops had 
rive. been landed near 
luced Clausdorf, which 
avithi lay in their rear. 
Alung the shore 
ran & narrow road 
rial threading its 
if : slender way over 
nal 0! shifting ground 
this, and dangerous 
ni the: stretchesof marsh land until it reached the village of Prahn. 


Sire 


Here, Lockhart knew, the military road started, broad well 
erat paved highway, suited alike for soldicrs and artillery. 
ale Built with all the precision of a Roman strect, without 
gether deviation of any sort, it gave a safe passage into Stralsund. 
nd of Unluckily, this road lay along the coast, and entered the 
out of town at a northern point. It was essential to strike off at 
Wypos- some point midway, and proceed in a more southerly direc- 
Byte tion, in order to gain the Tribseer Damm. This chaussée 


linked Stralsund with the mainland, and was, from its very 
Security, the safest road for the purpose of an unexpected 
attack upon the town. 

It was clear that, to begin with, the movements of the 
brigade would be tedious and difficult. As the men clam- 
hered up to the rough bridle-path, they found that sttict 
discipline would be impossible. The road was uneven, and 
on both sides lay the treacherous ground that threatened 
danger to those who were unfortunate cnough to get 
entangled in it. To add to the peril, the horses were fresh 
und excited, after their long confinement, and could with 
by our difficulty be restrained within tt inadequate space at 
WANS: command, 

h Only = to whom discipline was an instinct could 
lave taken their situation with anything like rapidity along 
te Were A good ome was pesca in fonaig 
‘ and in dragging up the guns, for every step of the 
way had to be tested, ard the deviation of an inch or two 
would have meant the overturning of a gun and a serious 
and confusing delay. 

bs In front were the lst and 2nd Life Guards and the Scots 
ee The artillery was placed in the centre with a 
Axim epee to every gun-carriage, and the Carabincers 

up the 

iz 


ps? 


brought rear. They formed a brigade of about two 
thousand strong. 
_-it the distane> glimmered the lights of Stralsund ; out to 
ie Was the flare of the cannon; over the great sodden 
plain the British cavalry carefully threaded its way. 
nae exclaimed Conway, of the 2nd Life Guards, to 
the Fi of the Greys, as they foundered for the sixth time in 
ena ree ooze at the head of the column, “ was ever such 9 
a ‘ed place before as Stralsund? I don’t mind fighting, or 
yng for that matter, but hang it if I think a cavalry 
ouicer should be called upon to get muddy !” 


“Who ever heard of the beastly place before?” he 
exclaimed bitterly. 

“Never mind!” responded Conway cheerfully, “ Stral- 
sund isin luck. After it’s captured by us it will become 
famous, There aro half-a-dozen places I know that have 
becoine quite prosperous on the strength of a Dritish 
victory there.” 

“Do you know the town 2” 

“Stopped there a nny by necessity,” answered the other. 
“A miscrable hole, bad hotels, infamous drains, vile cigirs, 
extortionate charges. Fine old Rathhaus, though. Lates 
from the thirteenth century !” 

“Good,” grumbled his com- 
panion, “the next one will 
date from the twenticth.” 

“T don’t know if-—" 

Conway was about to fling his 
gibe at the unconscious city, 
when suddenly he pulled up his 
horse with a warning ery. 

“Take care, for God’s sake!” 
he shouted. 

Riches looked ahead, then pulled 
back his horse upon its haunches, 
held his sword over his head, 
and shouted * Halt!” with all his 
lung power. 

“Great Heavens! What an 
escape!” 

It was Riches who made this 
exclamation. Before him, stretch- 
ing for a good half-mile, was a 
morass quivering as if with cruel desire. The road took 
asudden bend to the right, and had not the two officers 
noted the fact in time they would have ridden into the 
quagmire to certain death, and the press of the cavalry 
behind would have driven scores of horsemen to follow 
them. 

Even a3 it was, to check the movement of the brigade 
was no easy matter, for it lay far extended, and the rear, 
impatient of delay and ignorant of the cause, pressed 
forward and ecriously embarrassed the van. 

.Conway and Riches, standing at the turning, saw the 
troops on, and remained to prevent disaster to those behind. 
And thus slowly and with difliculty the brigade reached 
Prabn. 

It was a simall village, iil lit and almost deserted. But 
the eyes cf the soldiers gleained a3 they saw the broad high 
road that ran through it, wide, well-paved, and strong. 

Thero was now no time to lose, Everything depended 
upon d'spatch. 

“Captain Lugard,” hurriedly dirceted the Brigadicr, 
“Take forty men and form a cordon round the village, and 
prevent anyone leaving it to give alarm. Follow us in ten 
minutes.” 

So saying, he gavo orders for the brigade to form up in 
fours,and make at full gallop along the highway leading to 
the railway linc, which lay to the south of Stralsund and 
gave excellent approach to the dam. 

There were a few soldiers at Prahn, They had gone out 
from the barracks earlier in the day, and were drinking at 
the tavern there. As the English horsen:en dashed by the 
bierhaus, the horses’ hoofs clattering on the stony street, 
and drawing fire as they struck the cobbles, some of the 
Germans turned sleepily out, half dazed Ly drink, and gazed 
in stupid wonlerment. 

But Captain Lugard seized their arms without further 
ado, and it was impossible for them, even if they had the 
sense, to give the alarm. 

Across the road, and along by the low line of cottages 
that stretched to the north, the forty horsemen stood, ready 
to intercept any villager who might seek to make his 
way to Stralsund. The distance by road was very short, 
and the Captain guessed that the brigade would not only 
meet obstacles when they left the highway, but be delayed 
by narrow paths until they reached the railway. It was a 
question of minutes, and a flect-footed messenger might, 
without difficulty, make his way to the town along the 
direct road aud vive timely warning. 

Private Forsyth, of the Carabiners, was thinking this as 
he gazed out towards Stralsund and saw the marsh land that 
spread like a fetid desert to the sea. As he did so he started 
at observing a figure making its way rapidly along the 
insecure ground towards the town. 

It was clearly a man who was acquainted with some secret 
asgage through the morass, and had slipped through the 
ine of soldiers with the hope of reaching the town in time 

to give the alarm. He was picking his path swiftly and 
with skill, and Forsyth’s heart leapt when he realised that 
at sucha rate the villager would be in Stralsund in twenty 
minutes. It was clear that the brigade would never get round 
to the southern chaussce before the enemy was apprised. 

There was no time for deliberation, still less to report the 
affair and get ordcrs. The carabineer was swift to act. 

Leaping from his horse, he threw aside his cloak, un- 
fastened his belt and cast it tothe ground. Thus lightened, 
he dashed off in the wake of the fugitive. 

The mud sank bencath him as he made his first spring, 
but his feet were light, and to his joy he found that 


-he could distinguish the footprints of the man he pursued, 


Keeping strictly in the track of these he sped over the 
swamp, making few slips, and always recovering his footing 
when he chanced to alight on treacherous ground. His pace 
was as rapid as the German’s, despite his disadvantages ; it 
was not in vain that he had gained prizes for running in 
the regimental sports. 

Thus silently the two men sped over the morass, the 
German unconscious of his pursuer. a 

When he had gone a quarter of a mile the fugitive 
halted a moment on a jut of solid rock and looked 


chance, if he were to get one at all. The German had for 
a second or so missed the track. He was peering closely at 
the ground around him when 
suddenly he became aware 
that he was pursued. He 
restarted at once; but he 
plunged « little heavily, havin 
evidently lost his bearings. 
That moment enabled Forsyth to 
make a spring upon him. The 
German turning smartly round 
struck him violently on the head 
with a stick that he carried; but 
the {troope;x, half-stunne1, 
yet intent on his purpose, 
had enough alertness to throw 
his arms around his cp. 
ponent and drag him to the 
earth. A desperate strugyle 
ensued, the Gerinan’ making 
frantic effurts to disentangle 
himself from the embrace. 

This, indeed, he might have 
done. Forsyth’s grip was losing its intensity, for his head 
swam and a strange faintness came over him. 

In that supreme moment his thouzhts turned to his home 
in Old England, and to the wife who was crying her eyes 
out, hoping against hope for the safe return of him she 
would never again sec. There was but one alternative left 
him. He realised that it needed the sacrifice of his own life; 
and then, with that common heroism that shone as brightly 
in the British rank and file in that time of struggle and 
sacrifice, as in their officers, he gathered up all that 
remained of his strength,‘and precipitated his assailant by 
sheer force into the morass. 

The German cried out in his horror, but was helpless. 
There the two lay, still clinging to cach other, sinking 
slowly into the frightful onze, whilst the dank mud pressed 
up and up, and swallowed them in its greed, until there re- 
mained nothing but the quivering surface, without so much 
as a rift to mark the grave of the two brave men. 

It was thus that Private Forsyth threw away his life for 
his country, without a witness, and with nothing to testify 
to his gallant decd. 

Next day he was missed. His comrades wordcred that 
they found no trace of his body; and then promptly forgot 
abcut him. A hero, unhonoured and unknown; he was & 
true type of that sublime courage which more than general- 
ship or statecraft won four England her splendid victories 
against enormous odds. 

Meanwhile Lockhart’s brigade swept along the broad 
road at a furious rate. Riches felt the blood tingle in his 
veins at the exhilaration of the race through the bleak, 
chill country. In the hearts of officers and men alike there 
roso the joy of soldicrship, the thrill of excitement and 
desire for battle. 

About a mile and a half from the town they turned awa; 
into a lane hedged on both sides by young hawthorn, whic! 
shook its trembling dew as the brigade passed along. A 
belated countryman who was strolling homeward jumped 
terrified into the hedge as he heard the thundering clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs and saw the cavalry fly past ; nor did he 
venture forth again till daylight gave him courage and his 
wits returned. 

Scon the brigade, dashing up the shelving embankment, 
gained the railway, and crossed it, rapidly reforming on the 
southern road that ran parallel with it. They spedalong with 
reckless haste, each horseman with drawn sword, and the 
column in perfect order. 

They could see the lights of the outer town twinkling on 
either side of them; but although the alarm was raised it 
was impossible to send the news on ahead, and when the 
Englishmen reached the station and had swept onwards 
beyond it, they found that there were no preparations to 
mect them. 

The gatcs of the inner town were open, and the draw- 
bridge by which entrance is gained to the fortifications had 
not becn raised. The reason was obvious, 

Over the chauss‘e there poured a errno | multitude of 
men and women, terrified at the sudden descent of the 
British vessels, and making off as rapidly as possible to the 
station, whence they sought to fly inland. 

There was not a monient’s hesitation on the part of the 
cavalry. With a ring- 
ing cheer they dashed 
over the dam, and 
almost before the Ger- 
mans were aware of 
their aac had 
cut down the guard, 
seized the gate, entered 
the town, and possessed 
themeclves of the de- 


Brigadier dispatched 
Colonel Olcott along 
the eastern road with 
Conway, who knew the 
town, and a strong 
detachment of the 
Greys,and after leaving 
a guard to keep the 
gate, flung himself at the head of the main body of his 
troops into the Neuer Markt. 

He was careful also to send up a signal of three white 
rockets, thereby informing Sir Evelyn Wood that the first 
part of his mission had succeeded, and that he had gained 
an entrance into Stralsund. 

It was fortunate he had left Captain Lugard behind. 
When the gallant officer felt himself justified in leaving 
Prahn—as impatient to share the glory of the attack as 
his men—he led his troop at a hand gallop along the routo 
the main body had taken. 

When he reached the railway he observed that a large 


Don’t lose the chance of reading the most exciting war story that has ever been written, and— 
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movement was a fatal one. 
_ As the 


shelter and open to a ceaseless fire, 


no 
But a new calamity now awaited them. When they had 
reached the Rathhaus, a second fire was opened upon them 
from Badenstrasse, ‘which intersected their path at right 
from Colonel Oleott’s men. They 


attack, their ranks were thrown into pitiful confusion, and 
they fied in irrecoverable rout. Now was the time for the 


impatient cavalry. 
- © Trot! ! Charge!” successively mang ont the voice 
and along the street fine English 
horse-dashed with force, decimating the & ing foe, 
ont svng: om og tives gal to right and left in 
ents. 

utes had elapsed, so rapidly was the 
concentrated and completed. The whole of 

the invaders. 
Nor did the Brigadier delay to make his victory com- 


f 


: the Badenstrasze, the artillery took u 
their Syn Xa it rear of the batteries at es ae 
evest the vease , 


gon the bridge of the Royal Arthur, Sir Evelyn 
emrnestly thr vol, omar gg np ool 
pode of He knew 


successful. 
ly a rocket darted up from 
twice ao ioe ron Tien 
: as su y 
guns of the fleet became silent in 


A. gleam of asstisfaction lit up the 

| commander-in-chief’s eye, for what he 
had anticipated had occurred. A great 
shell whizzed through the air and fell, 
not upon a British vessel, but upon the 
fortifications of Dinholm. Stralsund 


iteelf was curaged in a deadly attack 

on the island which defended it. 

Pao ee he eg ~~ fleet out of 
3 way, firing upon the opposing 

forts, but not approaching nearer than was absolutely 


now the ships steamed on ahead to north and west- 
ward of the isiaad 9 and coming in close to shore opened a 


ages age hs its forts. 
Meanw! cover of the battery at Stralsund, 
through the smoke and confusion, the transports made a 


rapid dash to the harbour. Here in the spacious canal they 
rested in pately; and Neiegalg the une - perhole were con- 
tending despe ly in vain with those of the fleet, the 
disembarked. 

At dawn on the following morning the forte at Dinholm 
‘were cri: and useless. Stralsund was occupied by the 
British army, and 200,000 Englishmen lay encamped on 
German soil 


— about five houra’ steam from Berlin.” 
ered 


a thing for themselves if they allowed us to go on com- 
bite | by train. Lord, what trouble it would save us and 
em!” 
The same notion had struck Midshipmen Napier and 
Chance of the Royal Arthur, They prowled around 
the town after breakfast in search of diversion, and hail 


Napier's face lighted with glee as he up to the 
ice, where some terrified officials ensconced 


vee. 
his head through the ticket-window and looking 


*. gaade their way to the railway station. 


was eromeking down by the 
fireside, he said in excellent 
German ; 

“Two hundred thousand 
first-class tickets to Berlin, 
please; not returns.” 

But no one offered toexecute 
this i t order, and 
the middy turned away with 


“We offer to 
ten per cent. dividend on the 
entire stock in five minutes, 
and they refuse the 
favour!” 
“Never mind,” replied his 
brother middy laconically; 
“ they'll pronshiy be glad 
enough to book the retarn order in Berlin!” 


——_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Tus Drvipvep Sratzs. 

France was the honoured ally of the States. No treaty 
held them to a common union, but from the remote time 
when America had claimed from Britain her independence 
France had given aid to the sister republic and had fought 
for the atablich ment of a new and a nation. 

True, Americans wero of English blood. Our history and 
our literature were theirs. They spoke a common tongue. 
The ties of kinship held the mother country and her gian 
colony in a bond that could not lightly be broken. But 
were these elements sufficient in themselves to keep alive 
the flame of mutual sympathy ? . 

Time would doubtless show. Meanwhile there 
significant fact: In her brief history America wn 
one foe only outside her own dominions. Her struggle had 
been with Britain. 

When the American schoolmaster sought to inflame his 
pupil with pride in his country’s greatness, or with the 
fervour of patriotic feeling, it was to this one national 
effort that he turned for example. The Eng! an was the 
enemy—England’s unjust laws the offence. It was the red 
coat who figured in the history books, in the drama, in fable 
and in story, as the tative of what was hostile, 

roud, and arrogant; it was who was invader and 

estroyer. It waa in victory over him that national virtue 
first became manifest and the nation itself first founded. 
And through all these troublous times the American 
schoolboy learnt that whilst England was the foe, it was 
France who was the friend. 

And when, triumphant and secure, the American Republic 
had shown what marvellous resources there lay in its sturdy 
strength, and had become, in an in ibly short of 
time, one of the chief powers of the world, it was ce 
who sent congratulations and a gift. The colossal statue 
of Liberty, which dominated the harbour of New York, 
seemed to be an everlasting memorial of the deadly 

with Britain, and of the generous aid which an 
ly young republic had sent across the waters. 

Every reagon that history could give tended to attach the 
syn) y of Americato France. And that country expected 
it, awaited it, was certain of it. 

Early in May a full meeting of the American House of 
Representatives mustered at the Capitol. A strange 
rumour had spread in the morning that an sapercane 
announcement was to be made, and there was little diff- 
culty in guessing its subject. : 

No wonder, therefore, that of the 366 delegates, 330 were 
present at the qpening of the House. 

Prayer was solemnly pronounced amid the ill-concealed 
and impatient movement of the t throng. The 

ker then rose and informed the profoundly silent 

‘ouse that he had received that day from the President of 
the Republic 2 Message, which it was his duty to read to 
the assembled delegates of the United States. 

In clear tones and measured utterance he proceeded to 
read it out. 

It was a strange communication, rough in diction, un- 
polished, petulant in tone, and scarcely of that formal 
character expected of official or diplomatic utterances. To 
those with experience of British parliamentary gravity, it 
would have appeared a somewhat amateur p’ ion, 
which lost much of its force by reason of its want of dignity 
and reserve. President Cleveland was no strategist, and 
his lack of diplomatic axperiense had once before almost 
caused a terrible eruption between two great nations which 
had up to his time cxisted in the certain security of un- 
broken i 

Yet there was one merit that the Message 
There was no mistaking its meaning. 
crudeness. 

After rehearsing the principles laid down by previous 
American statesmen as those which should govern the 
international policy of the States, the President declared 
that there was no consideration which could draw America 
into eras complications except the instinct of self- 
defence. It was her plain duty to remain neutral. 

“TI have carefully considered with the Secre for 
State,” he went on, “the circumstances which have led to 
the war between Great Britain and her neighbours, and we 
can see no reason why the United States should be expected 
to interfere and compel the three nations to submit to her 
arbitration.” 

Cheers ted this announcement. But it was noticed 
that iy pee sare am . rs, ies were both 
present, turned angrily to each other and exchan a 
glance of mutual disdain. a 

But the chief point in the m lay in its final words: 

“ When, however, the war is concluded and terms of 
are being arranged, it will become the of the United 
States, as protector of the western conti to insist upon 


possessed. 
It was clear to 
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tous. It will be imperatively necessary to warn off any 
aoe power who may hold before itself the hope of 
securing a foothold ih America. No European government 
can be permitted to take possession of 

“ What then is to become of the Dominion? Stretchin; 
as she does between the two great territories that form th. 
United States, it is clear that phical fitness must 
aoe the ne ipa ical claim to neds, 

1e A icy we gro under ons 

ge fanned all the scattered territories of this continent 
will here once more be f i 

“In a word, the United States will take Canada unt. 
herself, and inaugurate within it a new era of peace and 
prosperity which that unfortunate and misled province s., 
a 4 uch cheering as the M toacl 

ere was 10’ as the Message came to a close, 
and eager voices claimed a hearing. It was true that there 
were some tests, some remonstrances, from moderate 
men. But the war spirit aflame in the youthful nation, 
that had scarce learned the bitter lessons of statecraft, was 
too strong, and the President was acclaimed as the “iron 
hero of American progress.” 

Additional point was given to the discussion by the 
declaration of a prominent member that “ when the Unite: 
States had given the blessings of her tection and her 

vernment to all the territory of North and South 

rica, it would become her glorious mission to establish 
the principles of arbitration amongst the nations of Europc, 
and force them to voluntarily accept impartial tribunals in 
all disputes arising between them.” 

There was much excitement in the American Press on 
the following morning, and cartoons of a character insultin: 
to Great Britain were not lacking. Only one important 
journal assumed a calm and temperate tone. 

The New York World, in a somewhat caustic article, 
warned the American people that if they were “too eager 
to secure more stars, they should not forget that they might 
have to take the stripes alzo.” 

But in Canada public indignation knew no bound:. 
Never was the loyaity of the Dominion eo much needed, 
never 80 if eae: 4 shown. 

Duri co next few days—maddened by the contemp- 
tuous allusions of the President to the fate of the great 
English colony, a large number of volunteers assembled on 
the frontiers, and declared their intention of stamping out 
any overt acta of violence which American freebooters might 
make. Everywhere young and active men came forward, 
keen and ready to enlist their services for war either at 
home or ab: 

One of the Quebec papers called loudly to the Canadian 
people to prepare themselves for invasion. 

t the United States,” it said,“ come with ita thirty 
ehips and ita 30,000 men. We shall flick them off like flic-. 
Canada is strong in her defences—but in her loyalty an! 
co’ invincible.” ; ; 

And it was quite obvious that for the p 8 of the war, 
Canada could prove of the greatest to Englani. 
Her active militia alone numbered 40,000 men ; of reserve; 
she had no less than 1,100,000. Through active drill, and a 
preparation that, for the last two years—in view of a 
possible enemy by no means E —had been unre- 
mitting and exacting, this splendid army was in magnificent 
condition, trained in all the agg! Mi dap of war. 
accustomed to rapid marching, excellent marksmen, ant 
habituated to discipline. 

It is not, therefore, without a uine and well-foundul 
dceling of self-assurance that Canada flung back th: 
menaces of the United States, and clamoured to he 
permitted to pour her sons into the trenches in France an! 


Germany. 
(To be continued.) 


AunTIE: “Will you have some oil with the sald 
Tommy, like me?” 

Tommy (who is having a bappy day (?) with auntie): 
“No, thanks ; I don’t squeak.” 

eo ee 

THE minister wasa t hand-shaker—shutting down 
like a vice. One day he shook a s hand and gave it 
an awful squeeze as he said: “ My little fellow, I hop 
you are pretty well to-day P” ' 

With in his eyes the boy answered: “I was till 


-you shook hands with me.” 


ee fe 
Sux fell upon her knees in terror. “Kill me, if you 
must,” she implored, “but spare that which is deur 
than life to woman.” 
The robber was moved. 
“ Fear not,” he answered. 
Upon his peeey honour he promised that her 
sleeves should not be crushed, whatever happened. 
rt 
“I HAVEN'T lived with you twenty-five years witheut 
Ending out what you ae ed wratfally exclaimed M:-. 
Rangle. “I know amillion reasons why I'd hate to be 
you and only one why I'd like to be you!” 1 
“‘ What is that one reason, madam P” fiercely demanded 
Mr. Rangle. 
“Because you've got a good wife!” 
et fe 
A story illustrating Ruskin’s whimsicality is $10 
on the authority of a d of the great writer. “Ure 
mo ,”” he notes, “as we were coming out of chapel, 
Ruskin said to us,‘I ought not have come to chap” 
this ‘morning. , We ssked him in no litte astonleh 
ment: ‘Why?’ ‘Because,’ he said, ‘Iam going to wry 
a critique on -——"s picture in the Academy, and I want 
to be in a perfectly Hoal temper.’” 


—4on't let time go by without perusing the artiele bv Sir Evelyn Wood in the current number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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FICTION. 


AT THE EXHIBITION. 


Sue wears a great big bonnet 
With a bunch of roses on it, 
And ’tis tied beneath her chin 
In a bow; 
Altho' she looks so shy, 
I sometimes catch-her eye, 
As the restless crowd pass slowly 
To and fro. 


Now, do you think she’d care 
If some day I should dare 
'So speak to her, and ask her 
What's her name ? 
Alas! though fair, she’s mute, 
She'd never heed my suit— 
For she’s nothing but a picture 
In a frame! 
ee fee 

Wuy Girts DO Not Snore.—Theories almost with- 
out number have been invented to explain why young 
ladies do not snore. Darwin thinks that no one snores 
unless he sleeps lying on his personal back, and that 
inasmuch as girls always sleep coiled up after the 
custom of cats, they could not snore even if they were 
willing to descend to such a depth of baseness. 

This explanation is perfectly worthless. Mr. Darwin's 
assertion as to the position in which girls sleep is a 
mere assnmption. He has no evidence to support this 
assumption, and in the nature of things it is im- 
possible that he should have any, and he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. Ruskin p ds that the proxi- 
mate cause of snoring is a relaxation of the muscles of 
the fice. “ The tightness with which the female hack 
hair is twisted prior to sleeping”—remarks this bold 
but too speculative thinker—“ prevents the relaxation 
of the muscles of the scalp and face, and hence renders 
suoring impracticable. is is a beautiful provision of 
Nature, and shows us that the back hair is not merely 
an ornament, but like every other work of Nature, 
serves a high and holy purpose.” 

To say that girls do not snore because their back hair 
is tightly twisted, is to ignore the fact that the back 
hair is always detached, and hung on the back of a chair 
whenever ita owner prepares for sleep. How then can it 
exercise any possible influence upon snoring P 

Like Darwin, Mr. Ruskin is a very able man so long 
is he confines himself to still art, but when he under- 
tukes to discuss girls, he falls into abysses of error. 
Apparently, he is perfectly unaware that back hair is 
detachable. 

While learned men have thus vainly sought to find 
a bipher not snore, it oe? not — to have aeemiied 

0 them that, perhaps, lo snore afterall. On wha’ 
is the universal ete that snoring is seelainey a 
masculine vice based? Obviously upon purely girlish 
testimony. Every girl claims that she does not snore. 
It is plainly her interest to make this claim, and she 
well knows that no one can produce evidence to con- 
tradict her. 

The truth is, this fancied freedom of the fair sex 
from the loathsome and unpardonable practice of 
snoring has no substantial foundation, and a recent 
event has conclusively shown that girls both can and 
(lo snore. The world may, perhaps, be slow to believe 
89 unwelcome an assertion, but there is at least one 
young man, late of Plymoath, who knows to his sorrow 
a it is true. 

This unha young man was engaged to one of the 
fairest daug i of Prymauth, and me intrusted by 
her parents with the precious privilege of conveying her 
to London, where ous intended to visit her father’s 
half-sister, a Mrs. Johnson, with slightly reddish hair, 
and a droop in her left eyelid. 

It was the glad summer time, and they thought they 
would like to go by one of the steamers running between 
the two places. 

The first part of the journey was delightful. The 
young man felt that be-could travel on that boat for 
eighteen months without even once wishing to land. 

Vening, however, arrived, and about nine o'clock the 
youny lady. in a low tone, and with a slight blush, 
remarked that she must “retire.” Accordingly 
he lade her good-night and departed, after which 
= Rye to bed pa drew her midnight curtains 
found her, 

An hour later the young man, who also had a berth 
hear by, was aprialled to find that some one was snoring 
“ith tremendous violence. He cared little for his own 
ike but he was indi t that the slumbers of his 
loved should be disturbed by this rude and wicked 
swore, He soon found that his indignation was shared 
“Y Nearly all the other passengers. They found it 
lupossible to sleep, and bre ge in which they 
®xpressed their views was forcible and sometines ex- 


Tenely ingenious, 
1€ young man was unwilling to content himself with 
sy Words, resolving the object of his affec- 
Hos should khow that he was watching over her 
timbers, anno in a loud tone that he would wake 
¢ Storer up without further delay. Accordingly, he 
*pproached the berth where the wretch was lying, drew 


Side the curtain, and, without trying in the dim light 


Ton't read the notice on this page unless you 


to perceive the snorer’s features, shook him violently by 
the shoulder, and in a loud voice told him he ought to 
be ashamed of himself. 

The miscreant made a sleepy and inarticulate reply, 
but ceased to snore, and the young man, feeling that he 
had accomplished a great work, sought his own berth 
and composed himaslito sleep. 

_ The calm was Seine: n a few minutes the snor- 
ing recturmenced louder than ever. Soon a general a 
was made by the passengers m the young man who 
had already shown his eins ts rrotedt ean, They 
begged him to get up and kill the wretch, to throw a 
bucket of water over him, or, at least, to drag him out 
on the floor. Believing that his beloved was awake and 
waiting for his response, he sprang up determined to 
earn her gratitude and the admiration of the ngers. 

With great boldness he caught hold of the snorer’s 
arms and abruptly dragged the guilty person ont of the 
berth. This time the snorer was thoroughly awakened. 

Over a scene so terrible and heartrending let us draw 
aveil. It is sufficient to say that the most interesting 
maniac now in a certain lunatic asylum is a young man 
who constantly repeats: “She snored! Great Scott, she 
snored :”” weeping meanwhile large and bitter tears. 


——-j—-___ 


“THE OLD, OLD QuEsTIoN.”—“ Mr. Spoonamore,” 
said the young woman timidly, as the two walked along 
the quiet street on the way to the church, “may I 
presume upon our somewhat short acquaintance to ask 
you a question 2” 

“Why, yes, Miss De Muir,” he answered, turning 
slightly pale, for he suddenly remembered that it was 
Leap Year. 

“It is the old, old question, Mr. Spoonamore.” 

It bad come upon him unexpectedly. He was not 
prepared for it. ng, long afterwards he remembered 
how her voice trembled, and how the little hand that 
rested upon his arm fluttered with a shy nervousness 
that awoke a responsive chord in his knees. , long 
afterwards he could close his eyes and see as born A as 
he did at that moment every detail of the commonplace 
landscape that environed him—the street, with its rows 
of gas lamps struggling in vain to illumine the gloom of 
a cloudy evening, the sleepy-looking houses that stretched 
monotonously awa: meer Jost in the dim, foggy perspec- 
tive, the sombre, bleak sky overhead, and the occasional 
pedestrian flitting about in the semi-darkness like an 
uneasy ghost suffering from insomnia and walking 
because there was nothing else to do. 

“ Why—Miss De Muir,” he gasped, “certainly you— 
you may ask it if—if you feel that you must.” 

“Then, Mr. Spoonamore,” she said, halting directly 
opposite a street lamp and looking the Ponblng yo’ 
man squarely in the face, “will you, please, tell me i 
my hat is on straight P” 


Situ: “I say, Buskin, what’s your salary this 
season?” 

Buskin (loftily): “As leading man of the ‘Demon 
Scene-chewer’ company, my boy, I receive £45 a week.” 

Smith: “Then. since you’re doing so well, can't you 
let me have the £2 you owe me ?” 

Buskin (lowly): “ bie cert, my dear fellow. Suppose 
I give you un order on the manager for my next week's 
salary, and pay you the other ten bob in cash.” 


QOOOOOS 
MBL ODey, 


Al Musical Magazine. 
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S I have already announced in a previous 
issue, there will be published on February 
2yth, for March rst, the first number of a 
new musical magazine, entitled Mrropy, 

different in every way from anything of the same kind 

that may have been issued before. I have long had 
this step) in mind. The musical public is undoubt- 
edly a large one—it is to a great extent neglected. 

The demand for new music insatiable. To 

purchase even the choicest sclection from current 

compositions, however, is a large and expensive 
undertaking. Since Metopy will be filled with the 
works of the best and most popular composers of the 

day, the difficully is overcome. For sixpence a 

month, in fact, it will be possible to obtain the finest 

selection of both vocal and instrumental music. 

Bound in a highly attractive wrapper, printed on the 

best paper, and cdited by a famous musician, I think 

I may safely leave the verdict on my new venture in 

the hands of my readers, Next week, however, I shall 

have more to say on the subject. 


1s 
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FACTS, 


No British Sovereign has vetoed a Parli: , : 
during the last 185 yar si ieee 


THE number of persons deriving an income from the 
French public is over 763,700. 


France is the only European countr 
to-day fewer able-bodied men than it a 
ago. : 
Friep Shrimps and grasshoppers are sold in the 
markets of Mexico: both are cooked whole and so 
eaten. 
A sponcE having a circumference of five fect. six 


inches has heen taken from the waters of Biscayne Bay, 
Florida. 


An infant weighing seven pounds at birth will weigh 
seven and a half on the tenth day, and eleven on the 
thirtieth. 

AN adult has about twenty-eight pounds of blood and 
ten pounds are sent through veins and arteries at each 
pulsation. 

THE oldest and heaviest triplets in the world are, or 
were, the Ewing brothers, of, Lawrenceville, U.S.A.; 5+ 
years old, weight respectively, 225, 245 and 248 pounds. 


THE rector of a rural parish in Kent, while examining 
a class of hove in history, asked them who was the 
patron saint of England. ith one voice the class re- 
sponded: “ Mr. Gladstone.” 


THE elephant is given the credit of being the mos$ 
long-lived, as well as the most intelligent of all animals. 
Culver says that there are instances of one having 
lived to beyond the age of 300 years. 


GERMAN authority estimates that almtst a third of 
humanity speak the Chinese language, that the Hindoo 
language is spoken by more than 100,000,000, the 
Russian by 89,000,000, while the German is spoken by 
57,000,000 tongues, and the Spanish by 48,000,000. 


THERE is a spider in New Zealand that usually throws 
coils of its web about the head of its prey until the 
wretched victim is first blinded and then choked. In 
many unfrequented, dark nooks of the jungle you come 
across most perfect skeletons of small birds caught in 
these terrible snares. 


THE Yellow River is styled the “ Sorrow of China.” 
During the last century it has changed its course 
twenty-two times, and now flows into the sea through a 
mouth three hundred miles distant from that of a hun- 
dred years ago. It is estimated that its floods in the 
present century have cost China something like eleven 
millions of lives. 


A LITTLE girl of Metz, fourteen years old, named 
Louise Fuchs, has just been condemned to eight 
days’ imprisonment for having insulted the German 
Emperor. The insult consisted in writing a private 
letter to one of her little friends, in which there was 
something disrespectful to His Majesty. Such sentences 
are quite common in Alsace-Lorraine. 


THOSE who have partaken of peacock declare that 
gorgeous bird to be decidedly tough eating; while it is 
fidat the swan that the fact of its ever having been a 
familiar dish speaks highly in favour of ancient English 
cutlery. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
when bustards’ and boars’ heads were as common as 
sirloins and saddles now are, there were scarcely any 
vegetables to eat with them. 


which has 
thirty years 


THE boundary line between Canada and the United 
States is marked with iron posts at mile intervals for a 
great part of its length. Cairns, earth-mounds, and 
timber posts are also used, and through the forests and 
swamps a line a rod wide, clear of trees and underwood, 
has been cut. Across the lake artificial islands have 
been made to support the cairns, which rise about eight 
feet above the high-water mark. 


Go LF is played at Buluwayo under somewhat difficult 
conditions. Balls, if lost, cannot Le replaced easily, 
and not only have “caddies” to keep their eyes wide 
open when a stroke is made, but the player must have 
one eye on the ball in its flight and another on any bit 
of scrub in which a native may be lurking. A slight 
squint in these circumstances would seem to be an 
advantage rather than otherwise. The native does not 
want to assegai the player, but only to get possession of 
the ball. Having secured that and got away. he will 
have holes pierced through the ball so that he may 
string it as the most prominent gem among the beads 
of his necklace for full dress, and, thus adorned, he will 
strut as proudly as if that golf ball were the Koh-i- 
nir, 

__ 
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rtify that the premium in vespect of PEARSON'S WEEXLY 
sae Banwor INSURANCE has Leen paid wp to February S5th, 
1696, and that therefore erery purchaser of PEARSON’S WEEKLY is 
iusured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, vader the conditions named in the 


coupon on page 519, 


General Mananer for the 
Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, 
Lta, 


chance to have a grain of music in your composition—or a composition in your grain of muse. 
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THE LARGEST SAFE. 


Tus sacgest safe in the world has recently been 
erected in the New York Clearing House. It measures 
24ft. 3hin. in width, 16ft. Sin. in depth, and 11ft. 6in. 
inheight. The walls are 64in. in thickness, and consist of 
ten thicknesses of plate. 

It weighs 350 tons, and is capable of holdin 
of gold. The plates of the consist of 


218 tons 
vé layers 


of steel and two of iron, laid alternately, and welded 


ag od ar @ solid mass. 
is considered absolutely burglar proof; the 


onl it has to fear is mob violence, although 
nothin g short ofa six-inch gun could shatter the plates. 


A MINING STORY. 


A YOUNG man returned home a few days ago from a 
trip to Johannesburg for his health, and, in narrating 
his adventures, he told about buying « silver mine for 
£8,000. 

“I knew they'd rope you in!” exclaimed the old 
man. ‘So you were ass enough to buy a humbug 
mine.” 

“Yes; but I didn’t lose anything. I formed a com- 
pany, and sold half the stock to a man for £7,000.” 

‘“Y-you did!” the old man, as he turned 
white. ‘I'll bet I’m the one who bought it.” 

“I know you are,” coolly observed the young man, 
= he crossed his legs and tried to appear very much at 

me. 


ee 
A HORSE BREAKING MACHINE. 


Many years ago a machine was devised for breaking 
in young poreas to harness, but did not meet with an 
overwhelming success. This has lately been improved 
upon, and an ingenious system for training horses has 
now come into use. 

In the centre of a large round building a horizontal 
wheel is set up. Long shafte are attached, and the 
horses are harnessed to them, after the manner of a 
merry-go-round. The trainer site in the middle, and 
drives his circular team, one of which is always a 
thoroughly broken horse, which sets the pace and 
— others in check. 

: harnessed to this apparatus, the young horse 
has little chance of playing ny tricks, and being of an 
imitative disposition, he soon learns his lesson. He can 
do ing but move quietly round and round the ring ; 
he can neither back nor bolt, for the force of the majority 
is against him. 

a caaE RIES oak me omememmeemenecel 


A GREAT FIGHT. 


A “aD narrating a fight in which he had been en- 
d said: “I'll tell you how it was. You see, Bill 
and me went down to the wharf to fish, and I felt in 
my pocket and I found my knife and it was gone; and 
Isaid: ‘Bill, you stole my knife;’ and he said I was 
another; and I said: ‘Go there yourself; ’ and he said 
it was no such thing; and I said he was a liar, and could 
lick him if I was bigger’n him; and he said he'd rock 
me to sleep, mother ; and I said it was a bigger one; and 
he said I'd never had the measles ; and I said for him to 
fork over the knife, or I’d make him ready for a tomb- 
stone ; and he said my dmother was no gentleman; 
and I said he dersn’t take it up; but he did; well, you 
never did; then I got yp again, and said he was too 
much afraid to do it in; and he tried to, but he 
didn’t; and I grabbed him and throwed him down on 
the top of me like several bricks; and I tell you it beat 
all—and so did he; and my little dog got behind Bill 
and bit him; and Bill kicked at the dog, and the do 
ran, and I ran after the dog to fetch him back, and 
didn’t catch him till I got home; and I'll lick him more 
yet.” 


Oe fe 
M.P.’S LITTLE HABITS. 


Ir would really be a laborious task to catalogue the 
many and various habits of the 670 members of the 
House of Commons. Every member has one or more 
mannerism peculiar to himeelf,and more or less marked. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour for instance, has a remarkable habit of 
sitting down in the ordinary manner, 
and then letting himeelf slide, as 
though destined to eventually sit 
upon the floor of the House, until 
his feet reach the table, and 
his back describes three. 
fourths of a semicircle. He 
sits generally with 
his arms folded, and 
breaks the mon- 
otony of his position 
by crossing and 
re-crossing his legs, 
and looking down his nose first at his feet, and 
then at the occupants of the beaches opposite. When 
speaking he pene stands with his right leg bent, 
his right hand upon the table, and his left upon his hip. 


Non't read the parliamentary debates in the House of Commons with the light of this article under a bushel. 
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But even when standing he is constantly changing the 
position of his legs. - 

Mr. Gladstone had a number of quaint mannerisms, 
the most peculiar of which was the way, 
when puzzled by a question or a point at 
debate, he would scratch the top of his 
head with the thumb of his left hand, 
the palm upturned or the fingers 
tightly closed. When seated 
with his legs kept closely together, 
his head resting upon the back 
of the bench, and his eyes closed, 
he would hug himself vigorously, 
as if he were pleased with himself 
for something he had done. ; 

Lord Beaconsfield came by the 
surname of “Sphinx” from the way he would sit, with 
his knees crossed, his arms folded, absolutely motionless. 
But if a question were put he would spring up and with 
his right elbow tight to his side, play with his eyeglass, 
and rattle off at railway speed whatever he had to say. 
A smile or a frown upon his face was the making of 
an epoch in Parliamentary annals. 

It bee been said that “Our Joe,” as Mr. Chamberlain 
is called in Birmingham, would be lost without his eye- 
glass. However, that may be, it 
certainly seems almost a passion 
with the new Secretary for the 
Colonies to play at hide and seek 
with his optical adornment. He 

as an amusing habit of 
fixing his e eglass in his 
eye, and then droppin 
it to have a good searc 
to find where it has gone. 
The present writer saw 
the nght hon. member 
for West Birmingham play this little game all to 
himself five consecutive times in the course of twenty 
minutes of a dullsitting. The difficulty Mr. Chamberlain 
displays in seeking in this peculiar game of ‘“‘ Peep-Bo” 
is remarkable, for the a rarely, if ever, leaves the 
cord which hangs round his neck. 

Perhaps the strangest habit of any member of the 
House belongs to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the ex-President of 
the Local Government Board. When he is standing at 
the table making a he pushes the litter of papers, 
books,.. and dispatch-boxes be from him as a 
commencement. Then he draws them back again, and 

iles them up one upon the other in two or three heaps. 
his speech lasts longer than the time required to do 
this, he pulls them down again and builds fresh piles. 
This little habit sometimes leads to\the mislaying of 
important notes which the next speaker requires, and 
involves a hunt. 

Sir William Harcourt’s favourite  iaieiaes is standing 
with his hands closed tightly behin 
his back ; but he sometimes abandons 
this to play with his glasses after the 
style of the old-fashioned game of 
cup and ball. He takes his glasses in 
his fingers and throws them, as it 
were, across the House. But the 
distance of their flight islimited by the 
elastic to which they are attached. 
If Sir William has said anything 
funny, you can invariably tell how 
high a value he places upon his 
joke by the force with which he 
throws his pince-nez away. Biting 
sarcasm aimed by him at the 
occupants of the aypoete benches 
is always followed by a volley of 
eyeglasses. . 2 

Sir Henry Fowler calm, leans upon the box on the 

. table and shrugs his shoulders, 
apparently trying to raise himself 
on his elbows. Sir Henry Fowler 
agate’, snatches the first piece 
(3) Paper that catches his eye, 
and beats it much in the manner 
of an enraged conductor of an 
orchestra whose first violin insists 
upon playing three bars behind 


time. 

_ When delivering a speech, 
either in or out of the House 
Mr. Goschen ° 

asses his right ¢ 


and over the sur- 
face of the table 
before him as if he 
were seeking something he never 
by any possible chance finds. 
Lord George Hamilton —* 
tears up paper as a pastime F_~— /)/ 
with a patience and precision Ga Z2N\ BF 
worthy of a better object, = s=sem* 
and then carefully scatters 
the fragments upon the floor, 
evidently anxious to see how far 
he can make them go. If he ; 
does not happen to have a piece <.-- 
of paper that will do for the 
purpose, he borrows a copy of 
the “orders of the day” from a 
neighbour and reduces that to the 
smallest dimensions possible. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1898, 


NOT SO DAFT. ~ 


A poor man, locally reputed to be a “‘ button or two 
short,” living in an out-of-the-way village in Gloucester. 
shire, called one day at a farmhouse whilst the good 
wife was dishing up a huge plate of dumplings. 

“T'll bet thee a penny, missus,” said he, “ that I could 
eat they dumplings, plate and all, for me dinner.” 

a Ill bet thee a penny the kesn’t,” said the good 
wife. 

“T'll bet thee I can,” again suid Jock. 

“Then do it, Jock,” said Mistress Hodge. 

Thus bidden, Jock threw his legs andar the table, 
calmly devoured the contents of the plate, and heaving 
a deep sigh es a , 

‘* Missus, I shall hev to pay ’e the penny after all, for 
I find that I can’t eat the pintes? a 


ad Pe 
FIGHTING WILD GEESE. 


Ir may sound strange to people in England to be told 
that to protect the grain crops in some of the Cali- 
fornian counties from wild ducks and geese, the farmers 
have to employ a large force of what are known as 
“herders” to patrol the fields and to shoot, and to frighten 
away by various means the enormous flocks of these 
ravenous fowl, that sweep down on the young and grow- 
ing grain and devour it; but such is the actual state of 

airs. 

I have seen a tract of seventy-five acres in Colusa 
county absolutely covered with wild , 80 densely 
packed as to resemble pictures of sea-bird rookeries on 
some ocean rock. When they first come they wax fat 
on the wheat stubble, and are juicy and sweet-flavoured 
for the table, but when the young winter wheat appears 
they eat the green sprouts. This has the effect of 
‘oakiog their flesh rank, and no one in any of the wild 
goose ridden districts will eat of these fowls then. 

They are shipped by the thousand, all the same, to 
San Francisco and other markets throughout the winter, 
where the people seem to think the green wheat-fed 
birds are a delicacy. But if the markets could take ten 
times an many as they do, the number would be small, 
compared with the thousands and thousands of the de- 
structive fowls that are killed and left lying on the 
ground. 

There is a large expanse of barren plain in Colusi 
county, which affords an unrivalled place of rendezvous 
for both and ducks, which may be seen rising up 
from the fields in swarms like the locusts of Egypt, and 
going forth in all directions to prey upon the farmers. 

hey remain all the winter, and the wheat which the 
farmers cut in harvest time they have had to fight the 
geese and ducks for months to retain. 

‘The “herders” live in cabins scattered about the 
ranches, and tramp over the fields from daylight until 
dark, and long after night, too, if the moon is 
shining, for [both geese and ducks continue their raids 
after sunset. 

Ducks are more troublesome than geese at night, and 
it was discovered accidentally a few years ago that a 
light in a field would frighten them away. Lantane 
were placed in large numbers among the crops, and for 
atime the birds fought shy of the brilliant lights. It 
was not long, however, before they lost this fear. Now 
they totally ignore the lanterns. 

The small farmers in the wheat district, being unable 
to individually employ “herders,” have combined in a 
sort of mutual herding association, and pay for patrol 
pistention out of a common fund, while many of the 

armers do herding duty themselves. 


_—_— ho 


REMEMBER, girls, if you don’t improve your chances 
this year, you will have to wait until 1904. 


——-t-—__ 


NeERvous PassENGER: “ Why are you steaming along 
at such a fearful rate through this fog ? ” 

Ocean Captain (reassuringly): “Fogs are very 
dangerous, madam, and I am sivays in a hurry to get 
out of them.” 

—_— je 


FatHER: “I am inexpressibly shocked. Your 
mother tells me that you are engaged to three youn: 
men.” 

Daughter : “ Don't ularm yourself, papa. They ave 
all football players, and when the season closes I ca 
marry the survivor, you know.” 


——_= f—--——— 


TuE story of the Scotch cow that caught a gulf ball 
with her tail serves to prove that the Scotch cow is not 
half so useful, nor inteligent, nor amiable, as the Indian 
anjmal of the same name. The other day, a Bombay 
golfer, approaching the second hole, struck his ball as 
straight as a die, but just a little too hard. Spinning 
across the green, it rolled against the near hind heel of 
a brindled cow. Before the ball had ceased rolling the 
sportive animal kicked out, gave the ball Spee the 
required touch at thirty clubs’ length, and holed out. 
This, says the Bompay Gazerrs, can be vouched for. 


Moreover— 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1896. 


ee 


NN 


PROOF OF INSANITY. 


Tue counsel for the defence became impressive. 
“Do you ask = that my client is insane?” he 
asked. “Well, there is plenty of it. When he came 
7 to engage m services he promised me £10,000 if I 

would take the case, and yet he hasn't a penny. Is 

: that the act of a sane man?” 

“Did you know when you took the case?” asked 
| the counsel for the prosecution. 

“Certainly.” 

“ Well, I can't see that that Aen him in any way, but 
it would make a splendid plea for you if you were on 
trial.” 

; And the Court so ruled. 
3 oo 


A GRUESOME ENTERTAINMENT. 


Tue so-called “fine feelings” peculiar to peaceful 
jiodern man are, among surgeons and some others whom 
we may term men of action, necessarily blunted. 

Ata recent conversazione of physicians a member of 
the convivial assemblage had pete and brought 
together by the skilful use of an Edison phonograph 
quite a Jarge number of “records” of the groans and 
sighs of patients dying in hospital sick-wards, or tor- 
tured in their surgical amphitheatres. 

The exhibitor, while these ghastl 
euitted from his phonograph, showed stereographic 
portraits of the various death-bed scenes. Then the 
asseuibled doctors speculated upon the peculiarities of 
the disease and treatment which had doomed the sundry 
patients (thus almost seen and heard again) to their 
distressful end. 


——2j—2—_ -____. 
WHAT OUR PAUPERS COST US. 


sounds were 


ar wea we! 


~_er ees 


ae rw OD 


TuIs country spends a good deal of money upon the 
maintenance of paupers in workhouses and upon “ out- 
i coor relief.” The accounts for the last half-year show 

for England and Wales an expenditure of nearly two 
and a half millions sterling. 
i Taking divisions of the country. the metropolis heads 
the list with a yearly cost to each of its inhabitants of 


: os, 44d. for the relief of paupers, the lowest rate being 
2s. Ld. in Northumberland. Norfolk paupers cost each 
: person in that county 4s. 8d. per annum, and Lincoln- 
: shire, Herts, Devon, Dorset, Rutland, Bucks, Somerset, 


j Wilts, and Oxfordshire all show a cost of 4s. or more 
per annum to each member of their population in 
respect of poor-relief. 


he counties in which the cost of this important 
item is less than half-a-crown per annum to every 

7 inember of their respective populations are Westmore- 

1 land, Cumberland, arwick, Cheshire, Durham, Lanca- 

“ sis. geet Riding of Yorkshire, Salop, and Northum- 
verland, 

Is Of the amount spent in one year (nearly £5,000,000) 

a tather more than one-half goes in maintenance of 

: paupers, and the remainder is spent on “ out-door 

: relief,” and yet it is no wnusual thing to read: 

* Death from Starvation.” 

t At the present time the large amount of £225,000 is 

* leing annually spent in the item of “out-door relief,” 
which is known as “ in kind,” we., in food, and clothing, 

” and other necessaries, 

a —_—_ oh 

o|] 

ve THE PRICE OF WILD BEASTS. 


THE Zoological Gardens are constantly receiving 

Presents of specimens, some of them being very fine, but 

7 the rare animals have generally to be purchased, and 
many are extremely expensive. Thus we learn that a 

rhinoceros costs £1,200; three giraffes cost altogether 

uearly £2,400; an elephant and calf have been bought 


for £500, 
TG , The first hippopotamus, which was such an attraction 
1n 1851, although a gift, cost nearly £1,000 for transport. 
Yy Lions and tigera have cost the society between £150 and 
et £209 a-piece, but are now cheaper. 


Some birds are very expensive—for instance, a pair of 
‘lack-necked swans cost £80, while rare pigeons or ducks 
may be worth any sum between £25 and £50each. When 


ur the Knowsley collection of birds was sold in 1851 the 
Ms Zoological Society invested nearly £1,000 in purchases. 
Prices are by no means even in the animal market, 
Ke “upply and demand controlling the fluctuations. 

By € ignorance on the part of the public, and even 


*xpevienced travellers, of prices and values is frequently 
“emplified, and we hear of a sea captain asking £600 


‘ra pair of pythons, that he was glad ultimately to part 
All vals or £40. An American once thought that he had 
ot : ruck oil when he offered the societ y a grizzly bear for 
alt Fre Ma to pay, in addition, the carriage across the 
a Sas 
i 1 More ridiculous still was an offer they had of a mori- 
pg ated walrus, which for over two months had been fed 
of Ti, salt pork and meal, for the small sum of £700. 
he ge are, of course, absurd prices, but the cost does not 
he a er the society from obtaining favourable specimens 
ut. ae, animals required to keep their collection complete 
: unique in its perfection. 


—don't overlook the fact t'at there Is an 
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THE NEW DOMESTIC. 


HOvuseEwIFE (to new domestic): “There is one thing 
ish t The last girl had a habit of 
coming into the drawing-room and playing the piano 


I wish to say to you. 


occasionally. You never play the iano, do youP” 
New Domestic: “ Yis, sna, I i : 


music for the family.” 
ee ea ee 
WISHED HE HAD KEPT QUIET. 


WIFE oating over her change after making a pur- 
1 


chase): “ I think he’s given me the wrong change.” 


Husband tewagely)s “I thought so—I thought so; 
ar rust a 
Go back to the counter and get 


that’s the way m 
woman to get fooled. 
it made right at once.” 


d-earned money goes. 


Wife returns to the counter and hands the assistant 


ten shillings. 
Husband : “ Why, what have you been doing?” 
Wife: “ Making the change right. 
shillings too much.” 


Husband (more eavagely than ever): “ Well, there, you 


are an idiot.” 
ee 
VENERABLE SMOKERS. 


\ als ays, but I'll hev to 
charge yer five shillings a week aixtry if I'm to furnish 


He yave me ten 


HE KNEW HIS SISTER. 


LittLe Dick: “Is this the house you and sis is to 
live in when you is married ?” 

Mr. Nicefello: “ Yes, my boy. What do you think of 
it?” 

“Tain't half big enqggh.” 

“ Your sister, myself, and a servant will constitute the 
family, asa rule, Iam sure there is plenty of room for 
us, and spare rooms for relatives.” 

a an ees for the family, but the family don’t 
count. hat you want is strangers, all the time, too.” 

“Ha, ha! Why should I wish to entertain strangers, 
my boy? I am not going to keep an hotel.” 

“*Cause sis will always be very kind and polite to you 
when strangers is about.” 


UMBRELLAS FOR CLERGYMEN, 


Ix country districts in Wales a eustom stil! exisis of 
setting up a chest in the middle of the chancel at the 
time of a funeral, and before leaving the church th 
mourners vil file round and put their offeringa in. Thi 
is really intended for the clergyman’s fee, but if th 
people are poor (to a widow, for instance) he often ree 
turns part of it. - 

There is at least one instance that it was customary 


for the parish to provide an umbrella for the use of the 
clergyman on publi¢ occasions, more especially at 
funerals. The parish accounts of St. John’s, Chester, 
contain the following entries: 

1729. Paid Mr. George Marsh for an 


Some weeks ago, when the feature headed “ Smoking 
Mixture” was running in P.W., a prize of one pound 
was offered for information regarding the oldest living 
male or female smoker, and the statement made that a 


‘ wnbrella for the parish use co 10 6 
present of the same amount would be sent to wheever is 1786. Paid for an umbrella for Mr. Richard- 
son to read the burial -ervice under £1 6 @ 


pe to be the smoker the most venerable in years. 
nfortunately “ Vesuvian.” the writer of Smoking 
Mixture,” has becn laid up with a very severe illness, 
and the matter has only now been settled. 

Mr. John O'Brien. of Main Street. Newmarket. co. 
Cork, has had a sovereign forwarded to him. He is 
106 years old. and states that he bas been » smoker of 
tohacco since the age of seventeen, thus giving him a 
record of eighty-nine years. Information regarding 
him has come to hand from two sources. The prize has 
therefure been divided, and Is. sent to Mr. T. 
Thorp. Station Mester, Newmarket. co. Cork. und a 
like smount to Mr. W. Fitzgerald. Montrose Gardens, 


————@»2—_____ 
’ TRICKING A CRAB, 


In Africa there exists a certain member of the crab 
genus commonly known us the great tree cra. This 
peculiar shellfish has an offensive trick of crawling up 
the cocoanut trees, biting off the cocoanuts, and then 
creeping down again backwards. 

The theory is that the nuts are shattered by the fal, 
und the great tree crab is thus enabled toenjoy a hearty 
meal, 


Donnybrook, Dubiin. 


Mr. O'Brien was followed very closely by My. J. 
Egerton, of 9. Greenfield Cottages, Winsford, Cheshire. 
who has heen a smoker for eighty-six yeara, having 
A sovereign has been 
sent to this venerable smoker, and also to the following 

ersous, who are all over one hundred years of age: 

rs, Sarah Thomas, Burryport, Wales; Mrs. Mary 
Rogers, Workhouse Infirmary, Biggleswade; Mr. Wm. 
Stewart, Baltlycastle Union Werkhcuse; Mrs. Betty 
Webster, Aysgarth, Yorks; Mrs. Ann Smith, Railway 


started at the xge of eighteen. 


Arches. Croft Read, Worcester. 
= te ——______ 
A QUEER FIND IN A TREE, 


One of the most curious mausoleums in the world 
was discovered the other day in an orchard at the 
village of Noebdenitz, in Saxe-Altenburg. A gigantic 
oak tree, which a storm had robhed of its crown, was 
up for public auction. Among the bidders happened to 
be Baron von Thunmel, scion of a family of ancient 
lineage that has given the world of literature one 
charming poet and the Fatherland many distinguished 
statesmen. 

The baron, who lives on a neighbouring estate, had 
ridden to the auction place quite accidentally. Finally 
the tree was knocked down to him for 200 marks. Upon 
his arrival at the castle he told an old servant cf his 
purchase, describing the tree and its situation, Theold 
servant said he remembered attending the funeral of a 
Baron Thummel seventy or eighty years ago, and that 
the body had been buried in a thousand-year-old ok, 
belonging to the parsonage. 

Investigation clemly proved that tle orchard bad 
once been the property of the village chureh, and that 
at one side of the old oak was an iron shutter, rusty and 
time-worn, that the people of the tuwn had always 
eupposed to have been placed there by scme joker or 
mischievous boys. 

The iron shutter proved to be the sate to the 
mausoleum of Baron Hans Wilhelm vou Thumimel. at 
one time Minister of State of Saxe-Altenburg. who died 
in 1824, and wished to be buried “in the 1,000 yeur-old 
tree he loved so well.” In the hollow of the tree Baron 
Hans caused to le built a sepulchre cf solid masonry 
large enough to accommodate his coflin. The ccffin was 
placed there, as the church records show, on March ord, 
Tso and the opening was closed by an iron gate. In 
the course of time a wall of wood grew over the opening. 
which had been enlarged to admit the coffin fe work- 
men, and for many years it has been completely shut, 
thus removing the last vestige of the odd use to which 
the old tree had been put. 

The tree has still some life in it. and its rich verdure 
is only now turning a violet tint. The coffin in which 
Baron Hans reposes has on one side grown tv the tree, 
the dead and the live weod joining together in eteinal 
embrace. 


The natives who inhabit the regions infested by this 
il!-eonditioned crab are well aware that the lower 
portion of the crab’s anatomy is soft and sensitive, and 
they lelieve that the crustacean was thus constructed in 
order that he might know when he had reached the 
ground. and when, consequent!y, he might with safety 
release his grasp of the trunk. 

So what they do in order to stop his depredations, 
which often ruin the cocoanut crops, 1s this: While the 
crab is engaged in nipping off the cocoanuts they climb 
half-way up the trees and there drive a row of long nails 
right round the tree, allowing an inch or so of the nails 
to project. 

he crab has no knowledye of disaster, nor yet of the 
fitness cf things. As he descends the sensitive part of 
his hody suddenly touches the nails. Thinking he has 
reached the ground he naturally lets go. Instantly he 
falls backwards and cracks his own shell cn the ground. 


——__—_—_~» 2 
THE DIRTIEST NATION ON EARTH. 


THe dirtiest people in the world have receri!y |-en 
discovered by an explorer in the Caueasus. They live 
in an inaccessible mvuntain range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian. their villages being so snugly 
hidden away that no Covernment has yet been ab'e to 
reach thew. As they were twenty-five bunded years 
azo so they are to this day. 

Seen from without there is a certain picturesquencss 
about a Svanetian village, althongh it merely consists of 
miserable stone hovels without any attempt at form or 
adornment. 

Within, however, the houses are inconceivibly filthy. 
They we filled with rags, vermin. and @irt of every 
description. They possess no firepliee nor chinmey. 
All the couking, in fact, is done over a huie scooped ont 
in the middle of the fluor. 

In these houses men and women an? childven are 
huddled together; during the long winter months they 
are shut up for days ata time, the cattle often shoring 
their quarters. Every aperture has to be closed on 
aceount of the cold. This long imprisonment is, 
perhaps. the chief cauce of the degradation of the 
people; horrible diseases result from it, whicia are 
aggravated by an abnormal consumption of arvack, the 
strong distled drink of the Asiatics. 

Brsides being the dirtiest they are prolably the 
laziest peceple on earth. It is an invariable rule to tuke 
four days a week holiday, with saints days as extras. 
Since they have adopted the holidays of every other 
country with which they have come in contict it is not 
surprising that the men find little time for work, 

Fanning, bee culture, and cattle trends are the 
only industries of these lazy people; throughout their 
territory there is not a single manufactured article, 
their children marry while very young. they attend no 
school, and, lastly, they have no money. 


\ 


announzement of a prize awarded to smokers over one hundred years in age on this page. 


HOME NOTES. 


& Pace mons ParticutakLy FoR Lapres. 


Taoss will be glad to answer, in this gage, questicns of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Homz Nores. 


isa valuable manure for asparagus 
Searceed tein it should be put on during the 
early months of the year. 


° avoid that which has 

_ When Choosing Heat very yellow fat, for it 

— that the animal has been fattened with oil-cake, 
not on grass. 


Ginger Cordial. jinger 
pure spirit and half a willed o' 
(Reply to Mgnace.) 

Wash the vase with 


To Clean Terra-C€otta. plenty of soap and 


water, scouring it with sand. After it is thoroughly 
clean place it near the fire, and the colour will return to 
agreatextent. (Reply to Pansy.) . 


° Fry two or three small bloaters. 

Bloater Pie. Skin and bone them, put the flesh 

in a pie-dish, with a little chopped parsley, cayenne 

per and a few dabs of butter. Place some mashed 

atoes over, and bake for half-an-hour in a moderate 
oven. (Reply to Fan.) 


Old Baking Tins, Pots, or Kettles, 
which have become very stained, should be placed in 
cold, soapy water, aad bolled for two or three hours. 
After this the tins can be easily, scra and scoured 
and will look nearly as good as new. It isa good plan 
to have ull kitchen pots, tins, and so on, boiled twice o 
year in the washing copper. (Reply to JAPAN.) 


we , Place a pound of steak on a 
Braised Steak. meat-board, flatten it well, 
flour, pepper, and salt it, then roll it up neatly and bind 
it round with string. Put the roll in a stewpan with 
two ounces of butter, and flour the meat all over. 
Set the stewpan on the side of the fire for three-quarters 
of an hour, turning the steak occasionally so as to 
baste. This is a very good way to cook a steak when a 
change is desired. 


Save Old Bandboxes oan res share by all 


in supposing that make an excellent substitute for 
the foot-cradles supplied in ea sacapad’ If the bottom is 
carefully cut out, the oval handbox will last for several 
days, and saves the invalid, suffering from broken ankle, 
gout in the foot, etc., much inconvenience and pain from 
the bedclothes bic the affected parts. Ina house 
such as you describe there is always a spare place to 
hoard the bandboxes till you have a sufficient supply. 
(Reply to ALLER VALE.) : 


To every pint of essence of 
i ut half a gallon of 


white sugar syrup. 


: ’ * oj,  Acngredients: Half 
Savoury Sheep's Liver. a pound of sheep's 
liver, half an onicn. two ounces of bacon, two table- 

msful of Lreadcrumbs, half a tablespoonful of 
¢ opped porvley, pepper, salt, and herbs. First wash 
and dry the liver, and cut it into slices half an inch thick. 
Grease a baking-dish or tin, lay in the slices of liver, 
work the mixture of breadcrumbs, parsley, pepper, salt, 
and herbs well ied ronan and place it over the liver, 
Then put a piece of bacon on each slice of liver, pour 
round half a pint of thickened and coloured stock. and 
cook in a slow oven for three-quarters ofan hour. Take 
up the pieces of liver carefully, and set on a hot dish, 
add a dessertspoonful of Worcester sauce to the gravy, 
boil it up, and pour round. 


“I Go Out 80 Little,” ue T think ft becdly 


worth while to have an evening dress, yet I must be 
suitably attired when I do accept an invitation.” An 
evening toilette is usually an expensive matter, so I 
would advise your adoptingourold 
friend the blouse, of such a make 
that it might be worn either at 
smart day or evening functions. 
For stylishness, nothing could be 
. better than the blouse (No. 1121, 
paper pattern, 63d.) shown in the 


ll wear satisfactorily, is 
not to be had for much under a 
guinea, and then the fit ia doubt- 
ful, and the style probably hack. 
neyed. My model may be fashioned 
from five and a half yards of silk, 
in addition to which there would be only ihe expense of 
the lining and the ribbon for the waistband, supposin 
one made it at home. Very pretty silks are to be h 
from two shillings to half-a-crown a yard, go that the 
home dressmaker could, with a paper pattern, make this 
dainty blouse for considerably less than what she would 
pay for a ready-made article. 
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A Number of Beautiful Photographs 


will be given away with Home Notes paper at intervals 
during the year. No. 1 is out of print. 
: ur hot water from 
For a Sprained Ankle leet of two 
feet over the — This should be repeated twice or 
three times a day. : ‘cit Re aaah 
we 
Flour for Cakes or Pastry Gyicd and passed 
twice through a sieve before using. Keep it afterwards 
in a tin inthe kitchen. Your cake failures are Poa 
the result of insufficient baking. (Reply to N. L. D.) 
ich is 80 
To Prevent the Soot, rr esore i your 
flat, make a brine of common salt, and pour it over the 
small coal und cinders. This will prevent the accumnu- 
lation of soot which hangs round the mouth of the 


chimney. 
ke a good lathe: 
To Wash Red Flannel, with ace, and add 
a teaspoonful of .powdered borax. Rub only with the 
hands and theif rinse in warm water. ueege all 


moisture from the flannel between cloths and shake 
well before hanging in a shady place to dry. (Reply to 


St. LEoNARD’s.) Niehed 
. some 
Invalid Chops. . Soak kai ack thar 
well, and wrap each in buttered paper. Fold the paper 
neatly together, and fry till the meat is browned. 
Serve in the paper, under a covering of fried parsley. 
This is such a tasty way of cooking chops that it will 
often induce an invalid to make a good meal. (Reply 
to ELSIE.) 


To Wash Lawn or Thin Muslin. pear 


wheat bran in three quarts of water for half-an-hour. 
Strain this through a coarse cloth, and add it to the water 
in which the muslin is to be washed. Avoid both soa 
and starch if possible. Before ona gr ee was 
muslin, take out all plaits and gathers if thickly set. 


(Reply to ELEANORA.) —— as a 
° . ake three - size 
Curried Kidney 8. kidneys, cut een in half 
and skin them. Stew them slowly in broth to which 
an onion should be added. Simmer gently for an hour, 
then thicken the gravy with a teaspoonful of flour, mixed 
carefully with a little water. Add a teaspoonful or more 
of carry powder, and a teaspoonful of butter, pepper, 
and salt to taste. Line the dish with well boiled rice, 
and serve very hot. 
Ss which you can make at home, is pre red as 
OaP, follows: Add three pounds of shell-lime to 
five quarts of- water and three pounds of corhmon 
washing-soda. Boil these together for half-an-hour, and 
stand all night to clear. Draw off the lye, and add to it 
a pound of common resin and t and a half 
poenis of fat. Boil for half-an-hour, pour into a 
leep tin, and, when cold, cut into bars. When soap 
making, if possible, use a brass pan. (Reply to 


Tacs.) 

Boiled Dry Green Peas ected oe 
pared as follows: Soak the peas, after washing in cold 
water, for twelve hours. Next day, drain the water from 
the peas and throw them into boiling water which has a 
little salt and soda im it. When the peas boil up, draw 
the pee to the side of the fire, and let them simmer for 
two hours; if they boil too fast they will go to pulp and 
be spoilt. To serve, drain, place in a clean saucepan 
with a lamp of butter, season with pepper and salt, 
make very hot, and male a rsley ibaa 

af hen the skin is chapped use 

Chapped Shi. lukewarm water; hot aa cold 
water should be avoided. Soft (ie., rain or boiled) 
water should be used whenever possible; it is hard 
water which makes the skin chap and split. The thin, 
fine towels one secs in many households are a cause 
of sore hands; the thicker and coarser the towel, the 
better it performs its duty. As these thin towels are 
gucky saturated with moisture, it is impossible to 

horoughly dry the skin with them, and the result is 
chapped hands and faces and a recourse to salves and 

specifics, cf which some at least are injurious. 
: , stay Jes The problem 

Pure Water for Drinking. oe" viding 
par drinking wator in our towns is a difficult one. 

upposing the water is well filtered when it leaves the 
waterworks, it passes through so many miles of pipe 
that it does not always come to us in a healthy form. 
Filters are good if they are kept thoroughly clean, but 
if this point be neglected they are worse tas useless. 
The simplest cud safest water for drinking is that 
which has been boiled fast in a kettle for ten minutes. 
Place the water in a clean vessel to cool, and if wished 
extremely cold put ice round, but not in the water. 
Public drinking fountains should be avoided. Who can 
tell what diseased lips have used the cup before you? 
It is advisable to drink water with solid food, unless 
some other fluid be taken instead, in order that the food 
may be dissolved and that other matters not needed 
may be taken out of the system. 


LY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fp, 15, 18345. 
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‘ hrow salt imme. 
When a Pot Boils Over, ieee on a 


stove to prevent the disagreeable smell penetratin. 
through the house. 
For Stopping Leaks in a Cask. Best 


whiting with common yellow soap. If this mixture ix 
well rn into a leak, it will be found to stop it, xft+: 
everything else has failed. 

Fry, ina little butter, an 


A Bi eakfast Dish. onion chopped finely, hi:iii 

a pound of cold boiled rice, and three ounces of gratcil 

or minced har, pepper and salt. Fry, and serve pile: 
high on buttered toast. : : 

Stew a bunch uf 


Rhubarb Cheese Cakes. rhubarb till soft, 


and beat well with a fork. Drain all the liquor away, 
then add the praes rind of two lemons and three well 
beaten eggs. Sweeten to taste and flavour with a littl. 
nutmeg. Pour all into a paste-lined dish and bake in «: 
moderate oven for three-quarters of an-hour; turn ot, 


and serve cold. _ ‘i 
. ake a sufficient quantity «f 

Russian Salad. gy kinds of vegetables—bean, 
cut in diamond shape, peas, carrots, potatoes, turnip.. 
and beetroot, all cut with a pea-shaped cutter, and boile:l 
separately; drain the vegetables on a hair sieve, and me:in- 
while prepare half a pint of mayonnaise sauce. Mix in 
it some of each kind of the cooked vegetables, pile thei: 
high in a salad bowl, and arrange the remainder in « 
pretty design all over the surface of the salad. Thi. 
salad is ae sa ; Eiied ‘ ; 

resh fruit a! s time of year is hot!) 

Dates. scarce and dear, and is, I dave say, beyond 
the means of many of my readers. I would therefor. 
draw their attention to the value of dates, which ar 
hoth wholesome and cheap, and contain so mic! 
nourishment that they are the staple food of the Arals. 
Eat dates either cooked or raw, for they are good any 
way. They are excellent if stewed in a jar in the oven 
with a little water and a few strips of lemon-peel, but 1. 
sugar. Date pudding, made with a suet batter, is alway. 
popular with children. Crushed dates can be bouwlit 
very cheaply, and are suitable for cooking. 

French Chocolate, ao ro tbe 
acy ent : aap? an inch-wide stick Ree 
oO! uality, p’ it in a saucepan just enous! 
to fet it the flat and cover it with water. Place the p:in 
on the stove so that the chocolate may dissolve, sh:h- 
the saucepan occasionally but do not use a mor try 
to hasten the operation. When all the chocolate i. 
melted, add half a pint of cold milk, and boil for twent, 
minutes, stirring al the time, and you will then have « 
delicious cap of chocolate. A spoonful of whipyci 
cream put on the chocolate just before serving is « 
great improvement. (Reply to Evia T.) : fe 

’ ¥ mateir 

Baby's Perambulator, # jae inter 
for several hours at a time, so it is very important to <ce 
that the springs are arranged to counteract the joltings 
caused by crossing roads, or passing over stones. I often 
notice a child’s head rolling from side to sidein a peram- 
bulator while it tries in vain to find a resting-place t» 
get sleep. Again, I constantly see a child too youny t» 
sit upright in a perambulator slipping down from hi. 
seat, and just caught on the chest hy the strap, while 
its limbs are jogged about in a terrible manner. We all 
know the discomfort of a stiff neck caused by lying in « 
strained position, and should endeavour to make smiil!, 
helpless children cosy and comfortable, After all, with 
the exercise of a little common sense, this is easily dex. 


On a cold day a child should 
not be placed ina perambulator 
till its feet have been warmed, 
and either thick woollen socks 
put on, or a woolly shawl 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


wrapped round. 


Single column, per inch per insertion .. £110 0 
Double __,, = a o w« 8&8 00 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per iusertion ote eee 70 OO 
Half page ” ” rT) 09 ae » 85 00 
Quarter page ,, o ie pe =o 1710 0 
Zighth page ,, ” bs op cas wes «PESO 
Tenth page ” ” ae o uw 7 00 
Front page,whole ws stesso OO 
” Half... cen ose we iw 45 00 
” quarter .,, eee on oe oon «» 2210 0 
” @Cighth 0 me ewe OO 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page ave charged al yer page vi!’ 
Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertises. (so 16' 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Ths. 
February 13, if intended for the Issue on sale February 22 aid ful 
February 28. The Proprictors reserve the right to hold ore or suspe 34! ' 
‘insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insortirs : 
order, <All communications should be addressed to the Adrertisce 

Manager, “Pearson's Weekly" Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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P tresses man's imperial race ensnare 
yer beauty draws us by a single hair. jak 


Cannot ki @ single hair. 


Be 


INEST MANUFACTURED 


urchase Direct from Manufacturers 
And — all ee its 


NEWEST ‘ST DESIGNS 
In all first-class qualities in 

SAXONY, CHEVIOT, HARRIG. AND 

OxnaR Jenene, 


bADIES" onessés. MANTLES, &e, 


¢ put 2 id. Patterns sent post free, 
it le rned within 10 days, 


Roberts, Simnrvilie & Co. 


f DESTROY IT, until, as it be- 
77 “comes thinner and more stunted 
ini growth, they find it impos- 4 
sible to arrarge the hair in that 
neat and pleasing manner be- 
7 ws pening to every well-dressed 
aoe 4 Few Moxtus’ Use with lady. Tue Resc si a ae Strixa, 
Mooee’s Harp Fastener. 


MOORE’S HAIR FASTENER 


as the Lane's Peroatac tity aps, “3, Lapr's Picroerat truly says, ‘is iuticotn hoonguitiay a boon and a agg | to women,” and an excellent ee pare on 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


A Paste always Ready for Use. 
DOES NOT SLOP OR SPILL. 


Saves more than HALF THE LABOUR. 
place without injury. It is le in various shades, to match the hair, at 6d. each, will last for months, and Try i 
ry it on your gratesa and you 
if ALASHIELS, 4.3. can be obtained of all the Teadin Hair-Dressers, Drapers etc. If any difficulty i " experienced in obtainia it, mr 
WAST EACTURERS, @& bal B send 7 stamps to Phe Patent Hair Fastener” Co., Aston, Birmingham, an‘l it will be promptly supplied. g will USE NOTHING ELSE 


; AvENTS WASTED FOR SPARE TIME. Civeulay with iastructions for use given with each Fastener,  Sce that y you get it. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Ce ne NES LESSON Ss YANAA SASSI NS ANS SNS 
HAVE YOU A POST CARD ? 


I€ not, please obtain one, and send it to 


PEARSON POTTERY CO. 


with your pame and xa. 2. on heal back, ar. = you cagrtinn me by next post full 
particulars of the most wonderful packaze of crockery the world has ever geen, 


100 PIBCEIS FOR E11 is. 
A Dinner Service of 50 pieces is included, which is guaranteed to be worth the guinea 
aloue, and a China Tea Service of 23 pieces finished in gold, tosether with a lot 
of useful atobes crockery. 


SI NbNSONSAOSSA ONG LSS 


tothe@oilet, It is instantly adj ustable, invisible when worn, and eeps the hair neat! yet comfortably in its 2 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Ie warranted to cleanse the blood from all 
impurities from whatever canse arising. For 
ani ged Dio = , Eczema, Skin 


This is the THOUSANDS 


by SAV ED 


Le Bi el 


ey 


the Pioncers of pattera of the | SOLD 
Dinecr, Trani, DINNER & ALL OVER THE 
SERVICE. WORLD. 


TOBACCONIATS (COM MENC. 
= INQ). Seorua. 6 
Cards and Letters to be addressed Jz= ) 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


that gives such a 
Splendid Variety 
to select fromm as 


Rise 
PAS 
RR 
Bie 
ONY Sa 


Se fo. a} trades, 


(30 


we do. 


EE < NASPSSI SSNS PSS SSS ISS ASSIS ISS ISA OSS Sb SISTENT 
ia by sending us your en lati 


addres3 on a post- 
we 6curd; a full range 
will be forwarded 


ASTASTISTISTISTOSTISTISTPSTISTISSDSA 


COSTUMES 


STS 


8. 
Fashionable Style, Porfect 
Fit ,verybest Workmanship, 
and Finish Guaranteed. 
N.B.— Every Garment ts 
cut to customer's oren mea- 
sure, and tailor-made, andif 
not — perfectly satisfactory 
may be returned, 
PatTegNxs aNd SELF. 
MeasvurEewest Forms post 
free op a lication. 
Pirin Talloring at Ready- 


le Prices. 
aaaee Car. Lge 


CTOR 
CLOTHING bo. 
Bespoke Clothiers and 
dics’ Tailors, 
117s, Rt Sl 
ST., LEE 


Ss . nd 
yRES cold yrs gst @ 
Cc & ‘BRONC cH o Solr 


LINS 


mee a LS 
SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


d For clearing the Skin from Spots. 
Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, giving 


lication 
a Beautiful Complexion and pleasing reeon App 
appearance. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 4|MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
VSONSSINSISSISSISSISTISISTS OSS SISSIES x 


LAZENBY’S EE C Hi 


EHARVEY'S AM's 
Seema <, £. SAUCE E | or nA 


BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


Signed 
“bejateh Lazenby BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


LAZEN BY’S PICKLES Sick _eaesecus, Gomattpetion, _ 
LAZE N BY’S Ss oO U PS - . misread —— —s —— Aiimente 
ee Beapek 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
Sage NBY'S BAKING POWDER [{THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Herens, Lancasuine. Ba 
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FRICE 2/6 AND 4/ PER BOTTLE. SAMPLE SIZE, 1/-, OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
= . TORES, OR DIRECT FOR 3D. EXTRA. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
BANCTUM. 


EvERyYoNE cannot write a short story, but everyone 
can, or ought to be able to su a plot. rize of 
one guinea is, therefore, off for the best outline of 
a short expressed in not more than two hundred 
words. gold-plated pencil-cases are also offered 
as consolation prizes to those whose plots are most 
worthy, and af combine excellence with neatness. 
The most original ideas for short stories that are 
received will be given to various well-known story- 
writers to elaborate for publication in P.W. and 
our other papers. All attempte marked “ Plot’ 
should reach this office not r than Tuesday, 
February 18th. 


A Bia batch of most delightful sketches is the result of 
the offer of prizes to children under fourteen. I have 
carefully examined these original efforts of the 
younger generation of P.W. readers and have been 
very pleased with them. I have no hesitation in 
eaying that the illustrations, with hardly an exception, 
show considerable ability and execution. The 

rizes are awarded as follows : First prize (£5), Bessie 
Lightfoot, 1, Princes Road, Douglas, I. of M.; second 

rize (£2), Evelyn Donetta Slade, Westdown House, 
Rosthidows Road, Cliftonville, Margate; prizes of 
£1 each to H. B. Bunbury, 10, Eaton scent, 
Clifton; R. K. Peake, 9, The Green, Twickenham ; 
and Nesta Lane, Bayswater Mount, Leeds. I hope at 
a later date to publish the best of the sketches ina 
special 


article in PEARSON’s MaGAZINE. 


THE following question has reached me_from a corre- 
spondent who writes under the nom de plume of 
“ Hostess”: “If you have a professional singer or 
musician among your guests ought you to make a 
point of asking him or her, as the case may be, to 
perform first?” Make a point, on the 
other hand, of not asking them to perform atall. To 
do otherwise is to pay a very poor compliment indeed 
to your distinguished guests. In the first place, a 
prokeesional could not very gracefully refuse an invita- 
tion of the kind, while it might leave some doubts in 
his mind whether he was there at all for the pleasure 
of his company or merely to afford inexpensive enter- 
tainment for the other guests. One might just as 
well invite a solicitor to dinner to consult him on 
some legal point or a doctor in order to ask his 
medical opinion. Nor is any slight conveyed in 
agregar a master. to ask amateu: perform. It 


chance to feel in the mood. 

“A .youne lady of good appearance, cheerful, and 
accomplished, with an income of £50 a year, wishes 
to meet with a gentleman with a loving disposition 
and a sweet face, who is good-tempered, domesticated, 
and fond of work.”-——_————- Very kind, indeed. 
Unfortunately, however, I am not available. The 
office boy’s instructions on the subject are strict. 


X. W. writes : 

If the sleepleesnees of your correspondent, ‘‘ Rosebery,’’ is the 
result of any disease, the cause must first be removed before any 
specific means would prove fully sacceesful ; but if it urises from 
excited nerves or any disorder which seems to call for a sedative, 
the following is the most reliable method of which I know. 
cannot explain the physiology of it, but it has given mo many a 
night’s sleep which would otherwise have been peeeed in wake- 

nese. A piece of cotton or linen about a yard long and, say, 
ten inches wide and a pair of old woollen stockings (not socks) 
are required. Fold the cotton or linen in two, lengthwise, 
making it thus about five inches wide, wring it out in cold water, 
leaving as much water in it as it will hold without dropping, and 
wrap it neatly around the calf—abont the middle—of one leg, 
then wrap one of the stockings around this bandage, and put on 
the other in the usual way, drawing it over the whole so as to 
keep the bandages intact, Care must be taken not to have the 
things so tight as to interfere with the circulation. If it is the 
habit of the patient to lay awake from the very first, he 
mut make the application before getting into bed; but if he is 
accustomed to wake after a short first sleep, he had better 
wait until then, and in that case he ought to have the things 
ready at hand, and not have to spend ten minutes or more seek- 
ing them, Scores of times, with this means, I have got to sleep 
iu an hour, when without it J should have lid awake for at least 

hoars, 

“ THERE is no doubt about it. My correspondent, who 
urges the neceesity for some better system of express 
parcel delivery in London and elsewhere than exists 
at the present time, is on the track of a very real 
grievance. What one really wants is to go round the 
corner over night, drop one’s portmanteau in the pillar 
box, soto apie, and to be quite sure of finding the 
next morning that it had already preceded one to its 
destination. It is preposterous in these days that 
luggage should be such a nuisance as it is. port- 
manteau filled with the necessities of life is quite 
enough to rain the pleasure of a Saturday to Monday 
visit tothe country. Besides, some of these bags, when 
you carry them with you, lead you into all sorta of 
extravagant habite. My own Gladstone is one of 
the - worst thrifts that I ever knew. It coste 
about three times as much to travel from ono 
place to another as I do myself. It wants a 
cab to the station in the morning—a luxury 
that I rigidly deny myself every day of my life. 
Not only this, but it insists on ri outside instead 
of in thegumble. which increases the cost by twopence. 


IF 


for the professional, in fact, to vqlunteer if he should |: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


———————————— 


I never think of riding outside myself. After that, it 
has to be carried on to the platform and put into the 
train. Two shillings has gone by this time. At the 
other end of the journey it in requires the 
undivided attention of a porter. eveupon it stands 
out for another cab. By the end of the day that 
rtmanteau has cost me close upon seven shillings. 
ince the return journey is equally expensive, the bag, 
if it had its own way, would very soon leave one 
standing face to face with ruin. To break oneself of 
these bad habits one must give up travelling with 
one’s bag.. The Government ought to have some 
system for delivering luggage just as they do for the 
elivery of letters. I have no wish to ignore or 
deprecate the private companies that exist, but, after 
all, they are decidedly un-get-ut-able in the first 
place and undeniably slow inthe second. Besides, one 
may hunt for ever and never find their nts in a 
sbiestey place. It is high time that something were 
lone. 


ORNITHOLOGIST writes: “ Have any birds that have first 


been taught to speak,’afterwards been taught to sing P ” 

——_-——— I am only aware of a single instance 
in which this degree of perfection has been attained 
by a bird. The performer isa canary, and is certainly 
a remarkable phenomenon. It will sing and articu- 
late sentences with such admirable distinctness that 
anyone hearing it for the first time can understand 
every word that is uttered. This bird has an admir- 
able ear for music, and sings in perfect tune. 
Curiously enough it was never taught even to articu- 
late, and seems to have gained its present accomplish- 
ment from a commendable diligence in listening to 
the vocal efforts of the musical family by which it 
is owned. 


R. P. aske: “ What living individual of any nationality 


‘ 


STILL another point to settle. 


3 


may, from an outsider’s point of view, be considered 
to have the least cause of trouble or worry, and to be 
most favourably situated for true enjoyment of life ?” 
e small boy. (N.B.—The sinall boy 
naturally thinks differently.) 

AFTER a long day’s shopping,” writes Lady Douglas, 
“ my eyes sometimes ache so that I cannot keep thes 
open. If there is anything that will bring relief, I 
shall be extremely obliged for your advice.”— 
Anyone who has to do so much proof-reading 
as I do knows very well what it is to suffer from 
aching eyes. Not only do the eyes grow tired, but all 
the muscles in that part of the face feel intolerably 
strained. An excellent remedy, I find, is to rub the 
oven e in the rough way which some people are in 
the habit of doing, and which only mcreases the 
inflammation, but to gently smooth the flesh about 
the eye, using the tips of the fingers and rubbing 
round and round the socket. In that part of the 
face the nerves surround the eye in circles, and this 
light massage gives immediate relief. It is also a 
cure for wrinkles. All of which is good. 

“Dear P.W.,” so the 
question runs, “is one supposed to put a literal 
translation upon what is written on a valentine?” 
Well, I should hardly advise anyone to 
do anything so rash. People nowadays are so in the 
way of buying valentines and Christmas cards and 
things by the dozen in order to save a penny three 
farthings in the shilling. Inever vead what is written 
on a card when I ever forget myself so far as to go 
into a shop to buy one. I don’t know who inspire ies 
verses and good wishes, and so on, but they usually 
seem to me a farrago of nonsense. The designs are 
what appeal tome most. They have the advantage 
of being Jess compromising, too. But I should be very 
much surprised if anyone thought that I meant what 
sonftone else had written for me ona valentine or any- 
thing else like that. I live in mortal terror of people 
whoarealwaysputtinginterpretationson everything. If 
you happen to put a stamp on an envelope upside 
down when you are writing to a friend, the chances 
are that this friend cuts you the next time you meet. 
Afterwards you find out that an inverted stamp 
means: “This correspondence must now cease,” or 
something equally unintended. It is the same with 
fans and flowers and stones. After a time one gets 
quite afraid to give anything, for fear that it should 
have a language of its own and mix one up in some 
horrible complications. I don't mean to infer that 
people never choose valentines and things for what 
may be written thereon. Sometimes they may. But 
asa rule these things are printed by the thousand 
and sold, at all events, by the dozen. 


Detra asks: “In which European country is recorded 


soi Riasiatamiteteiaes Ete ee Ne tamer “Seer fee 4 a 


the highest average rainfall?” 
maximum points of rain: Norway, Scotland, South- 
Western Ireland and England, Portugal, North- 
Eastern Spain and Lombardy. These respectively 
correspond to Mountain Ranges, which not only 
determine the absolute quantity of rain, but also effect 
the number of rainy daysin a year. ‘“ The occurrence 
of a rainy season,’ says Draper, ‘“ depends upon the 
amount of moisture in the air ; and hence it is greater 
on the Atlantic sea-board than in the interior, where 
the wind arrives in a drier state, much of its moisture 
having been precipitated by the mountains forcing it 
to a great elevation. Thus, on the Eastern coast of 
Ireland it rains 208 days in a year; in England, about 
ed days; at Kazan, 90 days; and in Siberia, only 60 
y8. 


—There are six 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., 


IT’S So. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 18:45, 


“To be consistent,” writes a correspondent, “yoo, 
tarians ought not only to refuse to eat meat, but al, 
to deny themselves such luxuries as kid gloves anq 
leather boots.” This is not altogether tin, 
Many vegetarians ig their creed colely upon 
hygienic grounds. They believe that a vegetabh (i, 
is the most wholesome, and so they forswear jyont, 
No one, however, could expect them on this account 
to discard the habit of wearing boots or gloves. But 
the humanitarian vegetarian, so to al Is differently 
situated. With him meat is refused becaus he 
declines to sanction the slaughter of a living creiture 
for any purpose. Clearly the slaughter if Immoral 
for one purpose is immoral for another. Yet thi... 
fanatics have an outlet. They may say, and with sou. 
show of truth, that while the flesh of animals that 
have died a natural death cannot, for sanitary considera. 
tions, be consumed, there is no reason why their skins 
should not be employed as articles of clothing. This, 
however, is excuse rather than exoneration. Still ::s 
matter of fact, there are vegetarian boots and shoes 
advertised at the present time. Of a truth, they ire 
mostly composed of leather, but nobody recogni-es the’ 
fact, and so it is, presumably, all right. 


W. H. P. wants to obtain a gentlemanly situation of 
goime sort with as short hours as possible, but at the 
same time fairly good wages. Tam afraid 
—well, there is, of course, Somerset House. Every. 
one remembers the famous riddle: “ Why are the 
clerks in our Government offices like the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square ?”’ and the delicious answer: “ Be. 
cause they play from ten tofour.” But perhaps these 
hours would too long for W.H.P. There is. of 
course, always the possibility of becoming an editor or 
a porter on the underground railway. 


“Ts it true,” asks Vixen, “ that by a a re law it is 
illegal to destroy a camphor laurel?” 
Certainly not. In manufacturing camphor the tive 
must be cut to pieces. There is a stringent law in 
the land, however, that when one laurel is thiewn 
down, another must be planted inits place. The tive 
is hardy and long tied, attaining to an enomeis 
size. It is covered with a small leaf of a vivid dark 
green colour. The seed or berries grow in clusters, 
resembling the black currant in size and appearance. 
And the wood is employed for every purpose, frou 
cabinet-making to ship-building. In manufacturin: 
camphor, as I have said, the tree must be destroy. 
It is felled and cut into tiny chips. A_large metal 
pot partially filled with water is then placed by tic 
natives over a slow fire. Tothe top of the pot is tite! 
a wooden tub, in which the chips of camphor .«l 
are placed. The bottom of this tub is perforate. to 
allow the steam to pass through. A steam-tizht 
cover is fitted over the top, and a bamboo pipe lr«ls 
to another tub, through which flow the steam, generated 
camphor, and oil. Tub No.2 is connected with tub 
No. 3. The third tub is also divided into two com 
partments—one above the other. Both the vil «nd 
water flow through the holes in the floor. A layer "i 
straw, however, catches and holds the camphor whieh 


has crystallised in the cooling process. It is finally 
separated and packed in wooden tubs, while the 
refuse oil is employed by the natives for illuminatu:s 


and other domestic purposes. 
Supscriptions to the Fras AIR Funp are alresly 
assuming respectable proportions. Up to the time of 
going to press the following amounts have lw 
received : 
Amonnt Previously Acknowledged - £134 16s. 2'd. 
Belfast, £7 128. 31.; G. D. B., 10s. cd. ; From Some Little Childre. 1. b 


N. Davies, 1s.; E. F., 5d.; Few Members of the Gen. Sergeun M 
Netley, £168. ;"A. Edwards. Is. : A. J. Woodward, 82, 14.: Mr Hany’) 
28.; J. Htims, 1s.; F.@., 28. ; V. Green (Cape Colony), ivs.j 4 Wo us 
1s.; Lost Bill, 1s. Gd. 
Collected : 


T.T. Weston, Is.; J. M., 98. 8hd.; E. A. 6s. 6d; FL, tee BS 
Harley ‘ Liverpool), £2 17s. 6d, 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £152 13s. 11d. 
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Pearson's WeeKlY...........0000 | 
Home Notes ............ . 

Short Stories 
Pearson's Story Teller. 
Pearson's Magazine .... in 
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Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. 
Isobel’s Home Cookery 
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80, Pitt Street), Melbourne (362, Little Collins Street), eer 
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‘all Hill), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). 
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MODEL COSTUMES BY| 
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"WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 


¢ f us. 
‘DELIC ° 7 prised by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


d in silver-lined oo _ Highly COSTUMES by POST, Always Provided 


you BUY THEM DIRECT from the 


rh nao ennsiely B.N., 


PINTS, 434. 


LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS 


Jelies that really add 


health and luxury.” 
PROPRIETORS OF THE Frnst 
CHIVERS & SONS, Enews zane Fanu er beatae 


ERS Wabke a. SPSTAS 


MANGI iciousand 
vier and supper table. 
ik and boiling water. 


HISTON, 


on 
additions 
by simply 


» SBYB: 
the excellence of its 


= ARAAA— AZ THE “ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. 
EMWANT TO SEND YOU OURHE RD 


ORGAN 
300K FREE 


EST, CHEAPEST, BEST ORGANS. 


Most Marvellous Musical Instrument in the World. 
Price 30/-. Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly. 
Organette delivered when first 4/-is paid. 


NOTICE. 2-cfeiv#ais 


my Moved eve oe of 
Coupons, value 30s. and wpwarle. it is is something 
oe Write for list of maui of ( murig and nd full partionlare. 
moon. E.C., or ConnisH & Co., 


Ou AL 1M. DRAPER, ‘Organette Works, Blackburn. 
VEEN AVA AVAYAERYAS ——— 


NT ON APPROYVAL. 
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No 
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-t Free. Monogram of two lettera, 13d., 
one letter, 104, ‘Apply, 
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NEW BASINGHALL | STREET, E.C. 
Agents Wanted. 


rapid. simple, and inexpensive home 

sarded free to all upon n receipt cf stamped 
t velope. ROP I OLT, Argyll 
est Strand, London, [Mention Pearson’s 


“aor 


Ready-made Prices. 
> VR 
‘"siddle profits. 


MEN'S SUITS 
18/6. 


FOOT’S PATENT 


COMBINATION ee 


c—* 
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farvanted Shcficld make 
y/ and to give entire satisfaction 
or price refanded.) 


ig Lesther Sheath, polished steel. 
sw eee! Nickel Plated, 3a. 84. 


B. @, FOOT & SOM, 63 & 63, Now 


ji. \CLOTHING 
* FIRST COST. 


Write for Patterns, Catalogues, and 
self-measurement. 


J. He. HUTT, wholesale clothier, 
‘ashton Mew Road, Manchester. 


Ayente wanted in Towns where wot ye represented. 
~_- ai Sse ay tap Span 
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sel envelope, 
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Ml isgow Dye Works. . 
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‘Nu, Table Covers, 
“which require to 
French Cleaned 
br Dyed, and save 
teed and expense. 


ASK YOUR 


Waterproofer  { 
BRAND” SEAMLESS 
Wholesale Depot: 
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ALO THE DEAF. 


nf _Lientlemen who cured Ricnelt st of 
and Noises i in the Head 


fall fon yer of the remedy — 


Addreas, H. Cuirton, Amberley + 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, oW.c 


TROUBLE 


Mra. B.C. Woop, ¢, 
oo poe ees ace Lonbor, W. 


= Tn patent alr. tight tins. 


QUARTS, 8a. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ommnleaton on Neteulleres 4 ite 


Mesars. Chivers’ Factory at 
Histon. .. Js now well known throughout the country 
manufactures.’’ 


ARE YOU 
LITTLE, 


If eo, wear the “AD” 
Invisible Elevators ( 
nereare ou pee it 
ap tofour inohe ithe 
sim: 
expansive, Send nim 
rticulr 


pe 
Ominatar Tower Co, 
{B 4 De Dept.), s7, Strand, 


ESTROYED, 


penny Geatroyed ‘Super. 
herself 

will b be happy to forward 
free, to 1 similarly 
f imple, i: = 
of a imple, inexpensive, 
and harmices sclt-trest: 
ment. Send stamped 


addressed envelope = 
confidence 


Palatable Substitute for 
Cod Liver Oil. 


DEVONSHIRE 
CREAM 


e 
REALLY GENUINB, 


MRS. CONYERS, 


Riker pics... 6 Stratton, 


OUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, 
D WILLIAMS, 
ann oa DURING 1895. 


Jan. 2, £8 
he | april 1, Bis 
Ay | Aug. 1, 


Total for 12 OP ry per cent., am average 
of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH. 
Provits Paip DURING i 


Jan. 2 


al our NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
ailed 0 

cel wollte may ve made withour 
Cheques for pene 

lst of each month, and for oO! 

capital on 2nd and 16th of each ate. Trial 

investments of £25 and upwards may be made. 
We have not a dissatisfied Client. 

DOUGLAS. HUNGEBFOBD, & 

5, Copthall Avenue, 

1, Place de la 


80 YEARS’ SUCCESS Al AMONG THE DEAF. 
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Cure 
without the Use of In- 


in the WORLD. 
THE JOHN. NOBLE Model Costumes are 


“Wt MODEL 374. 


JOHN NOBLE HALF- 
,SUINEA COSTUME. 


exceedingly smart mode in 
the John Noe 


Cheviot Surge, 

teake 1 wide ease 
etsy Skirt with 
Belt; also wee Weer 
neat Bodice, with full front and 
broad box-pleat down sentres 
trimmed bold ak on 
three 
Cuffs 
and sleeves lined. Price onl 
10/6 complete, safel, k 
and sent carriage paid for 8d 
extra, SKIRT only, as sketch, 
supplied for 5,6; carriage 6d. e 


MODEL 404. 


COSTUME, 


In the John See Cheviot 
at rising very smart 
u 


Eiffel Tower 16/6 


Belt attached, which extends 
from waist to throat, and is 
ig cel embroidered with silk 

harmonising shade; collar 
and cuffs trimmed en suite, 
saddle and sleeves lined. Price 
ony 16/6 complete, safely 
re xed ane sent carriage paid 
‘or 9d. 


designs sent post free to any 


| JOHN "NOBLE 


's Weekly on application. 


Scientifically Cut, Well 

Made Throughout and Beautifully Finished in John Noble’s Own Fac- 

tories, where over 1,000 well paid Workers are Employed under the 
Strictest Conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


STYLISH EMBROIDERED 


Ltds"Brook St. Mills, MANCHESTER. 


MODEL 427. 
™ YOUNG LADIES’ THE JOHN NOBLE KNOCKABOUT ' 
TUME, FROCKS FOR GIRLS *~ ty 
are indisputably the most marvel) é 
In the ot Noble Cheviot Serge, value ever offered, being thoroughly well ‘ 
with lined Bodice trimmed military }| made in the John Noble FROM ; 
braid, centre box-pleat FROM Cheviot Serge, with saddle- * 
and buttons, the skirt top, long full sleeves and M& an 
being ornamented at pocket. They are ace y | 
So gel hier Roe fitting, and allow am aie } 
military braid and cigars en suite, een an ries the i if 
Pres 9.610/012/-13-c0. | 2 2 27H 8 36 39 42” 45 ins, | 
ri / ea. 
Safely packed and mnt. 1,6 2'-263-364-465/-5/6ea. | 
id for tra. Lengthsare from | Postage 4d. extra. Lengths are from { 
op of neckband to bottom of skirt | top of neckband to bottom of skirt in . 
iu front. front. 
N.B.—The be ant egg ge Size of the Ladies’ Costumes tit any figure up to Sains. round the bust under 
arma, the skirts bei 40, and 42 ins. long in front. Larger or special sizes mude to ineasure for Ph 6 extra. ’ 1 
COLOURS: Any o the above Contumen oon be pele ge hE in ieee Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze- : 
Green, Hlectric Blue, Ru erage ge tage oes :& { 
PATT: ERNS, also "the II : Mere | “Book of the Serge" rand ‘ashion Sheets of numerous other f 
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Ax>1 SPECIAL OFFER. 
1220 SAMPLE PAIRS. 


HORSE SKIN BOOTS, 
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it 
* ¢, 
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"Perfect Fit by Post: Our 
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Savoy Street, Bend 
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paid, withinstructions. 
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CONSTITUTION HILL, 


i." $0 iD tister Gate, 


THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. 


(colour, Brown) 
A. Plain Shoes no sae perf 
D. Suvenor Convent ‘as per 


jack) 
*. Leather Pret Shines sap'or) Sa. 6d. Mae 
& Bubber Soles (Brown)... 
SPECIAL OFFER. —To purchasers ai Uses pee 
time we al'ow a reduction 
NT CANVAS BHOE oe Be. 
iW. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


LE Ke BL 


Your Name, ror Pele i bottle of Endorsing Ink, 


Marl 

Nickel itver veo snd endl 
with Name Stany 
) Waren care 
Wat 

Chased. with Name and 
adress Stamp, 34, and 
every other description of Bubber Stam; 
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Hand- eprintit ce Apt itiances. 
¢" 

On, —The 


recs 
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ina ie WORKS, 75, 80) 


MANDOLINES 


VARIETY CO. 
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Childn‘s. Ladies’. 
le. 64. 2a. Od. 
"n) = sa. ae oa. 


38.3. 35. 9d. 


of Novelties, post free, 1d. 


RE-VCLCANISRD GOLD 
SKDAL RUBBER BTARPS, 
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Hf king Ink. 16. 3d. 


Nickel 
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ps, 


Labs: , Stenefis, 


Awents 
and Seanips 
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aL 
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fee Catalog. 
® B, post free, 
Zither Banjos, 


and Pi 
JOSEPH PH RILEY & SONS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ae a et eee Sa a a 
If you send us @ stamyes, Sel will cend you, 
Post Pat, one ot 


¢| FOLDING SCISSORS (Pat.) 


AND OWFR 


NNOON, W.C. 


By Mecere- FF. 00DQS0N-2. ‘SON, THE WELL-KNOWN CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE OITY OF LEE: 


‘To. the ‘Iaflwential Readers of ‘Pearson's Weekly,” and may not appear again. 


inperteiat aaaceneeet hada Gigantic ete fn the ne of our manufactures will take effect on sight of this advertisement. This is 0: 
importance to parties furnishing. 


we de not send out shams and veneer in Carpets and Rugs, but geeds of a character and at such a low price as te command 1), 
indisputable high Appreciation, Admiration, and Recommendation of our clientele from all parts of the world. 


‘Bre = en seat” Hens a the Nations of the Earth. a = garaged bahay kaa aoe Sah 
eyereest ty Feri. GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HousrHoLD | BRUSSELS bpp ete are pa 
ell parts of the Bw pire. o/- Sule Price Satz. Pace In Rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs ALE Price all parts; * 
new oi aos - j-- HEARTHRUGS (Regt) Qia _Sit by St, which for price, ren talus, weigh, apd HLH. Enz: 
manufacture wi found apapp’ A.M. Engr: 
.BH.Prince K. : ae nen any oe pe food a’ wort wide y= fer Maguitcason Cheapress, SF aciat or! a¥.—2 Bags, 16 ; @ for 31)-. Princess Ful: 
Ma: arekiess U1 equal. Sow Dengea. and considered Works ville Castle, Glasswade, ‘Midlothian, June lst. bore-C-:.,; 
@e Biddle Cope Soa eo of vepest orders and testimonials received, giving the A ttowonsstietne Viscountess Melville writes : “Tam very pleas a Princess de tr 
‘ Saory Fitegeraid inessed: one ae ca ee oo wie - aa sap Wosir ako Uke ton delvst Carpets ch one wos dite Bene eh 
: z Lord yship w eo like two Velvet Carpets a one = Sof 
bes. - tare a ae ‘The “Queen's Royal” Honmaold: Carpets cod ar ee ire ee. oon. 6 éd., ‘omctn ikon. Cheque £8 14s. incloeed.”” - Duchess ot We : 
o 34 - Royalty, Bobility, and Clerey trom all porte a COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE ecard 
- SE oe naa ik g SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S POTAL HOUSE- REAL BRUSSELS CAR PETS Marebicne:».. i 
by ; LD REVERSIBLE TURKEY PATTERN Marchioness 1 1. 
< F ? Extraordinarily Heavy, best Quality, Newest and Choicest Designs. In per sretil 
ty Fo Bart. poms re anii CARPETS:*© ™= ee Old 1 Gola, Bultan, Teacotts, Crlatom Sky, Navy, and the tent cole eon has 
Lae * @iz P. Pollock ° With handsome Border to correspond. Gusrunteed to wear for years, and give = Countess Dix. - 
j & Gir Walter Simpoon “admittedly. th the Cheapest im the World. Woven ren withowt as — every satisfaction. The sizes and prices as follows (all ready for puttingdowm): Dow. Count. 
z " Gir Howard Grubb for excellence beauty,’ “"Thoasands of repeat orders and testimonials BEBDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. Dow. Counte-- 
i § i ge reoei ving the highest satisfaction. When o , please mention if VELVET ) Hift.by 7 ft. .. Ms.) VELVET ) oft. byig ft. ... saa Countess of - 
§ : The for Bed, ‘Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. PILE tby 9ft. |. ies | LE lift: by 12 ft. | 47s. Countess of M..- 
. & York Of. by 9ft., anle price Qa. Gd. | 10%ft. by l2ft., sale price. 20a. 6d BRUSSELS § Fit ty oft | BRUSGELS | i2ft by lsat, Son, Coumtens of F- 
; Nery Rev. Ferguson by : eee CABPET ( 9 ft. by 9 ft. 2. CARPET ( 12ft. dy 16 ft... @2s, Countess uf F.:: 
4 ot ot im z i, by ot ot x eee SQUARES, ) 9 ft. by it | SQUABES. 12ft. by 18 ft. ... 778, Countess of I..: 
S pf as oft. by St. : 136d, | 19ft. by is4ft, . oe Se. 6d. og together superior quality, with a al border to correspond. A marvel GOUntess of (r 
oft. by -. 15s. 6d. 12ft. by » -. 20, 6d, of excellence beauty. Thourande of repeat orders and testime nials received, Countess er vw 
ieee of. by 1 178. 64. 12ft. by 18ft. » Sia, 6d. giving the highest satisfaction. Whem ordering, please menticn if for Bed; Countess of H 
{4 é <a Oft. by 13)ft. 12s. 6d. 12ft. by 2ift. ” ‘98a. 6d. , Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. Countess uf A: 


Queen's Royal Carpets.—The Hassocks, A’ 


1895. —Lady Madeline Erskine writes returning Messrs. F. Hodgson & Sona gieat many of her best thanks Countess of I 
extremely handsom pest anaes Carpet, 


4th, 
to assure them how warmly it is admired, and Lady M. E. hopes to be always in future able to praise these 


that we send Fuse 
measuring less than 6ft. 9ft.—even for /11. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 
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Viscountess 01 | 


Justice (Chancery Division), HODGSON v. Countess of WV. - 

WEEE BROS.—On th the 18th day of July, 1890, his lordship, Mr. Justice tess of M 
Chitty, granted an interim injunetion restraining Messrs. Webb yiscouiess T 
Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgson’s, Viscountess..| H 


of Leeds, Trade Mark, ‘‘ Eelipse,"” No. 93,774 (Leeds). Bee. Eaton ih 1 
: EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. Rev. Canon M. 
; -(PRUDENTIAL” hits CARPETS | ,_200,000 BBETe: meek 
(Registered) ‘HOLIPS Hi’ a ev. Canon Di 
a diltemt. em both sides, woven throughout, with GUARANTEED GENUINE BA = - Canon Busi 
handsome several colours RGAINS. . Rev. Canon W.:- 
furaivere. Mais in 20 cleus nly. ‘Thane are the > ral ay Gale Price This Gigantic offer is a contract made oa iene 
(which are 5 ty ey en ae preery Ry ay alll on. bal Pastas bongs THE. 
of the end Persia with agent designs of the Wilton. These q @ cy asamioes 'S 3. 
awl et Samat cannot be distinguished laid cannot ig 
ots Stewart excelled in durability. : Shia 
id a _ REDUCED SALE Yatcus: eee i 
[- ~ and Dedley on. by oft, ott. by aH oft: by 1stt., 18°8 it, 18 Disi 
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; BYBOIAY Or?r: Carpets and 2 Lady Fowke 
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